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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 


FRANK P. GIBSON 


of Chicago 


some respects the Philadelphia 
meeting of the National Fraternal 
Society was not only unique, but 
unparalleled in any experience of 
my own. -As is always true of 
“Frat” conventions, practically every Division 
is represented—Vortiand, Maine, as well as Port- 
land, Oregon—New York and Chicago, Boston 
and St. Louis, Philadelphia and New Orleans. 

The tall delegate from San Francisco and the 
pony-ballet sized one from Albany. 

In other words, the “I*rats” are here from all 
over. Ina great many instances we have met as 
delegates before, either at N. F. S. D. or .N. A. 
D. meetings. 

The “Frat” delegate who reached Philadelphia 
Sunday, June 3oth, if he had never previously 
attended a Frat triennial, probably saw “in his 
mind’s eye, Horatio!” a bully good week’s picnic 
right ahead of him. At the end of a day or two 
he was probably bereft of picnic ideas, for a 
Frat Convention lasts one solid week. _ 

It is a strictly business prcposition that begins 
promptly at nine each morning, and lasts till 
nearly six, with a brief luncheon intermission, and 
while one or possibly two evenings are given 
over to the social doings, the other evenings 
mean more work. After the second session every 
delegate can be located because they are seated 
in the order of their divisions, and the same man 
sits in the same seat throughout the sessions. 

Probably less than 200% cf the delegates had 
ever been in Philadelphia before, and if they saw 
anything of the city before adjournment they had 
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to get up very early in the morning or stay up 
very late at night to do it. 

Saturday, after the sessions had come to an end 
and there were to be no more business sessions 
with all divisions represented until they convene 
again in Atlanta in 1921, the sight-seeing autos 
did a lot ot business with the Frats and an 
afternoon on a sight-seeing car enabled one to 
see more of Philadelphia than one could see in 
a week as far back as the time I first saw the 
Quaker City which was in the last year of the 
great Civil War, when I selected the burg as my 
birthplace, though I had the good judgment to 
move away from there not very long after. 

x 

The sight-seeing buses cover the Betsey Ross 
house, Franklin’s grave, William Penn’s Cabin, 
the wharves, Fairmount Park and all the sights 
between, in a single afternoon, and one gets his 
money’s worth several times. The lecturer on 
the bus (and we had Mrs. F. P. Gibson as our 
translator and there’s no one who does it better 
than she does) got off a lot of funny ones. The 
one I enjoyed most was the one in which he de- 
tails the City Hall’s cost—-twenty-five million I 
think is the figure. Then he goes into detail as 
to the dimensions of the statue of William Penn 
that surmounts the building. Then he tells rath- 
er nonchalantly that Philadelphia not only ‘as 
the most costly City Hall in the Country and 
the highest statue, then adds as if it was an 
afterthought, “Oh yes, and ours is the only town 
that can afford a twenty-five million dollar pen- 
holder.” | 
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REV. ORVIS DANTZER 
of Philadelphia 


In the way of real home comiorts, the Adel- 
phia gave the best | have ever enjoyed at any 
hotel anywhere. The rates we paid were far less 
than any such hotel service could be had for. 
Rooms for two with single beds, and the last 
word in luxuries, were big enough for four or 
five people and they were light and airy, with 
the most comfortable of beds, and every con- 
tingency that might crop up to a traveller away 
from home had been thought up and provided 
against. 

The elevators had just been put in the hands 
of young women, and two of them were college 
girls, doing their bit by releasing men for service 
at the colors. They went out of their way so 
much and so oiten to see that the crowd of deat 
people were taken to the right floor, and were so 
helpful, the boys chipped in and bought the whole 
ten of them each a memento of the occasion. 


As we lived and held all our sessions as well 
as the reception and the Banquet under one roof, 
the Adelphi was really our home for the week 
we were in convention assembled. 


We enjoyed some fine oratory in signs, and 
among the finest of all the fine speakers were Dr. 
Crouter and Prof. John P. Walker. The patrio- 
tic exercises on July 4th brought from Mr. 
Walker an address that I have rarely seen equ- 
alled and never surpassed. Not only the thought 
expressed, not merely the graceful poetic ges- 
tures, but here we were on the day devoted to 
celebrating our Independence Day; in the City 
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that had so great a part in the framing of the 
document but a few short blocks away was the 
loved Liberty Bell, the revered Independence 
Hall, the graves of some of the signers, and right 
at hand some of the battlefields where history 
had been made that resulted in the birth of the 
greatest Nation the world has ever known. 
Within a few minutes motor ride, the President 
of the United States, President at one of the 
most critical times it had ever known, was pre- 
sent at such a launching of great ships as had 
never been dreamed possible before. And over 
and above all the struggle of this nation and our 
Allies to realize and bring into actuality the Pre- 
sident’s injunction that the world must be made 
for democracy. 

Then there were Dr. Crouter’s several masterly 
speeches in the most expressive language known. 
Dr. Crouter is a long-time friend of mine. Near- 
ly all the meetings of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of the deaf found Dr. Crouter helpfully 
present. Then I think we have met at every 
meeting of both the Teachers Associations, and 
in years agone [| served him professionally both 
at Broad and Pine, and at Mt. Airy. In his being 
so devoted te oralism, and at the same time a 
Past Master in the art of sign expression | 
always think of him as I would of a Doctor of 
Medicine who favored homeopathy as the only 
real school of medicine while in his own person 
he was the most successful of allopaths. 

When our sessions opened and I noted Dr. 
Crouter’s program assignment, I thought of all 
that he has gone through in the way of phys- 
ical ills, and fully expected to see him brought 
in supported on strong arms and carefully placed 
in an easy chair from which he would address us. 

Instead, with firm step, rosy cheeks, snow- 
white hair the Dr. A. L. FE. Crouter of the late 
eighties walks into the hall a very living typifica- 
tion of health and robust manhood. And then, 
as at the Banquet he goes the average sign orator 
three or four better by talking in crisp, snappy, 
lively sign speech that one is never for a single 
instant in doubt about. In other words, Dr. 
Crouter says the right thing, in the right way at 
the right time, and all strikes right home. 

Ile and his associates were our Fourth of 
July hosts, and right royal hosts they were. We 
were all his guests and there wasn’t any way of 
telling before hand how many guests would ap- 
pear for dinner that July Fourth evening, but 
fully eight hundred were there and no one was 
overlooked from salad and meats, to ice-cream, 
coffee and cake. I had the pleasure of enjoying 
the whole feast at a special reservation made for 
the Journal’s editor and myself and the viands 
were brought to us by the distinguished creator 
of the world-famous “Mt. Airy School.” 

As before stated, I had the pleasure of Dr. 
Crouter’s friendship when he was regarded as a 
hopeless bachelor. I was also present at that 
Speech Association meeting at Chautauqua in the 
middle nineties, when a noted woman educator 
brought her niece along. A _ striking willowy 
brunette beauty, whom the whole assemblage 
soon revered and not so long afterward all were 
delighted to learn that the charming June Yale 
was to become Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter. I thought 
of that glorious meeting on the shores of Lake 
Chantauqua as I watched the dainty daughters 
of Dr. and Mrs. Crouter help serve the guests 
both at the dinner and later in the evening serv- 
ing punch (or possibly it was lemonade). 


Urging that the convention business be pushed 
to sine die adjournment late Friday night in order 
that the delegates might see Philadelphia and go 
to Atlantic City and New York a prominent 
clergyman, who is also a_ school-teacher who 
probably specializes in United States History, 
got up and remarked that he had been in the 
city a whole week and not yet seen Fanueil 
Hall.. There was laughter when he took his 
seat and I got his eye and reminded him he might 
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stay in Philadelphia a thousand years and never 
once see Fanueil Hall!! 


When Scotty Briggs was arranging with a 
tenderfoot cleric to officiate at Buck Fanshaw’s 
funeral Mark Twain makes him say: “Don’t be 
afraid, get up and toot your horn even if you 
don’t sell a clam!” 

One of the delegates who has been the hardest 
of hard workers in the Fraternal cause, but who 
is so modest he won’t take a step to advertise 
his presence, has made such a wonderfully good 
record all over his state, that he certainly was 
entitled to the Vice-Presidency of his district, 
but he hides his light under a bushel so suc- 
cessfully that the delegates didn’t appreciate that 
a mistake had been made till it was all over. 
Now it’s pretty safe to predict that he will get 
what’s coming to him at Atlanta in 1921, though 
he should have had it at Philadelphia, or at 
@maha in 1015, or at Columbus in 1912. 


This is no story of the meeting of the “Frats.” 
The Journal had a good account of it, and 3000 
and more “Frats” will read a stenographic story 
of the meeting in their own organ. And it is not 
yet an aftermath, as Brother Reider beat me to 
it by running columns of “Aftermath” in the 
Journal, but as readers generally look for a Con- 
vention write-up in this department I’m giving 
the best I can and the best that circumstances 
allow. The photographs that illustrate these 
pages tell their-own story. 

[The cuts will appear in the next issue—Ed.] 


The race for next Convention City was a thril- 
ler from start to end. Los Angeles had the ever- 
smiling and always genial Fisk with Phelps and 
Matheis assisting. Handsome young Laughlin 
pushed Kansas City to the front. St. Louis was 
boomed in every possible manner by Dr. Cloud, 
while all the Southerners (after their own City 
hopes were dashed) got in the victorious Atlanta 
car. Ligon was a happy man when he won out 
over all the heavy competition against him, and 
a few minutes afterward he got excused long 
enough to go down and wire his Chamber of 
Commerce and others that they had won. The 
losers were all game and congratulated the win- 
ner. Now that it’s all over, Atlanta looks good. 
No convention of the Frats has ever been held 
further south than Louisville, Ky., and the N. 
A. D.’s southernmost limit was Norfolk, Va., so, 
so far as the real South goes, Atlanta will be the 
pioneer. But the boomers of the other cities 
will long be remembered—Los Angeles with its 
yellow buttons, and St. Louis with its Doctor of 
Divinity leader, and his red and white arm band 
with “St. Louis” in big letters will not be for- 
gotten. 


To the Philadelphia Arrangements Committe2 
high honors are due. There doesn’t seem to 
have been a single thing overlooked in the pre- 
liminaries nor the week’s activities, varied and 
happy as they were. 

Wise legislation; constructive and helpful crit- 
icism; argument and debate of all sides of many 
measures, made the week rich in its yield of 
good, accrued and to accrue. Once again, an 


_admiring world were shown the fruits of the 


work of deaf men in benefitting their fellow deaf 
in the hour of trial and trouble. In every direc- 
tion the dial on the ‘clock showed progress. 
Membership getting close to the 4000 mark; 
Resources almost at the $200,000 point, and a 
new Division soon to come into existencé with 
the numerals “70” for its consecutive numerica} 
designation. 

A new board of officers elected, comprising the 
old board’s successful men as well as new, and, 
to a certain extent, green and untried timber. 
New offices were created to meet the demands 
on the working executives at headquarters, and 
salaries increased to be more nearly commensu- 


rate with services rendered and to keep up with 
the growth of the order, and the uniform advance 
in the high price that must be paid for the 
privilege of existence at a time when the whole 
world is aflame with war and the menace of 
Prussian insolence, brutality and barbarity. 
aS 

A tense momert in the week was when some 
one suggested that all of the delegates who had 
sons at their country’s colors, line up on the 
platform and receive a salute from the brothers. 
In that line of seven men was Brother Leo Wil- 
liams of San Francisco, who is well over the six 
foot mark, but he didn’t feel any taller than any 
of the six of us, well under that mark as to 
height, bert there was Brother Cloud with two 
boys and there I was with the same number, and 
when moments of retrcspection come in the fu- 
ture when we can dwell on proud moments we 
have lived, we can all look back to that evening 
in Philadelphia when one hundred of the brainest 
of America’s deaf stood at salute in honor of 
seven deaf men whose regret lay in that while 
they could net render their country any service 
on the battlefields abroad, they had given their 
sons to their country. Of course seven doesn’t 
seem many, but the N. I. S. D. is barely sixteen 
years old and men over 55 are not eligible and 
with few exceptions the delegates were young 


men. 
¢ 


All the vacation I got this summer was my 
week in Philadelphia, working with this great 
organization that has grown to be the greatest 
single agency for the deaf man’s (and woman’s) 


good. Living and working with the delegates’ 


that 60 separate and distinct divisions, had picked 
to be their representative at a great conclave. 
Few were strangers to me, and even these few I 
knew of by their works. 

The opportunities that come to a deaf man to 
serve his fellow deaf in an organization that is 
wholly made up of and wholly directed by deaf 
men are of such a nature that they rarely, I 
might say, never occur under other circum- 
stances, so, when they do come, J need not assure 
my readers that they are made the most of, and 
are followed by incentitive to go back and resume 
one’s every day place in the every day world 
with higher motives: with better purposes, with 
more resolute endeavor and more and better in- 
spiration to spur one on than can be gained in 
any other way, bar absolutely none. 

Alexander L. Pach. 


THE SALOON BAR 


A bar to heaven, a door to hell— 
Whoever named it, named it well! 
A bar to manliness and wealth, 

A door to want and broken health. 
A bar to honor, pride and fame, 

A door to sin and grief and shame; 
A bar to hope, a bar to praver, 

A door to darkness and despair, 

A bar to honored, useful life, 

A door to brawling, senseless strife; 
A bar to all that’s true and brave, 
A door to every drunkard’s grave. 
A bar to joy that home imparts, 

A door to tears and aching hearts. 


Wiggins: Speaking of facial characteristics, do 
you know that I was once taken for President 
Roosevelt? 

Biggens: A man once took me for the Kaiser. 

Wiggens: That’s nothing, a few weeks ago an old 
school chum of mine stepped up to me on the street 
and said, “Holy Moses. is that you?”—IVest 
Virginia Tablet. 


We hold our greyhound in our hand, 
Our falcon on our glove: 
But where shall we find leash or band 
For Pame that loves to rove? 
—Marmion. 
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HE NEW JERSEY CONVENTION 


Unveiling of the Jenkins Memorial Tablet 


ABOR DAY, 1918, will long be re- 
membered by the Jersey deaf, not 
S so much as the date of their eleventh 
PSF) bi-ennial convention as the consum- 
CJ—=——J*) mation of a labor of love which they 
had been nursing for a number of years. The 
idea of preserving the memory of the late Weston 
Jenkins, first superintendent of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf, was universally approved 
by his many friends. Four years ago, on Labor 
Day, 1914, during the afternoon session of the 
ninth bi-ennial convention, held at Newark, N. J., 
a motion was made, duly seconded and carried, 
suggesting that a committee be appointed “to 
secure funds for a Jenkins memorial.” The chair 
accordingly appointed the following committee: 
Mr. Porter (chairman), Mr. Cascella, Mr. Black, 
Mr. Atkinson and Mrs. Glynn. Such was the 
beginning. At the next convention held on May 
30, 1917, at the same place (Newark, N. J.) much 
time was spent in determing fhe nature of the 
memorial—whether it should be a life-size port- 
rait or a bronze tablet. Things transpired in 
favor of a bronze tablet; and to Mr. Elmer E. 
Hannan, of Washington, D. C., the only bidder 
in that line of work, was intrusted the task of 
reproducing in durable material a likeness of the 
great educator. 

As intimated before, the present convention 
was little else than the grand finale to a matter 
that occupied the attention of three conventions. 
Fully a hundred and fifty, including some “out- 
siders,” packed the chapel of the state school for 
the deaf when president Stephenson called the 
meeting to order at 10:45 in the morning. After 
prayer by Mr. Pope and some “preliminaries” not 
worth mentioning, the president then delivered 
his address, which touched mainly on the Jenkins 
matter. Next ensued sundry business, of chiet 
interest being the report of the chairman of the 


Jenkins fund committee. Here it is: 


MEMORIAL FUND STATEMENT 
SOONE COON iokk ck iddcsatdacsndcnxei eee 
Accrued interest on Bank deposits ........ 5.00 


197 .00 
E.XPENSES 
To Elmer E. Hannan, Sculptor ..$185.00 
To Flag for unveiling ............ 2.00 
To Express charges on tablet ....  .69 
To Printing circulars and 
subscription blanks....... 2.50 
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By MILES SWEENEY 


AppirioNat Laror Day ContTrIBUTIONS. 
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The Association voted to give the above bal- 
ance to the Library Fund of the School to buy 
books for the children. 


WESTON JENKINS, M.A. 
First Superintendent of the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf 


Mr. Porter also added he had received a nice 
letter from Mrs. I. V. Jenkins saying she and 
her two sons and daughter regretted very much 
not being able to attend the unveiling exercises. 
Weston Junior is in France, an adjutant in the 
U. S. Army; Van was unable to leave his duties, 
Ruth was recuperating from an operation and 
she, herself, was not able to travel alone, she 
being then in Rome, N. Y. She sent her love 


to all her friends and promised some day to come. 


down and look at the tablet when conditions 
were more favorable. 

A vote of thanks was given Mr. Porter for his 
labors’ in behalf of the fund; and the morning 


session ended with all going for their photo, after 
which an excellent luncheon awaited visitors and 
all in the spacious dining room of the school, 
served by local deaf ladies and for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. $23.50 was the net proceeds. 

' The afternoon session opened at 2:15 p.m. with 
Mr. Roach of Philadelphia, reading the following 
letter from Mr. James S. Reider, president of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the 
Deat: 


Reading, Pa., August 31, 1918. 
Mr. John A. Roach, 

First Vice-President P. S. A. D. 

My dear Mr. Roach:—As you intend to attend 
the meeting of the New Jersey Deaf-Mute As- 
sociation at Trenton, N. J., on Labor Day, we 
shall ask you to kindly convey greetings and best 
wishes to our deaf brethren ot New Jersey, on 
behalf of the Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deat. 

We have just had a very successtul meeting, 
and we hope and have reason to believe that the 
New Jersey Association will also make a fine 
record. 

Very fraternally yours, 
Jas. S. REIDER, 
PRESIDENT. 
Pa. Soc. for Adv’t of the Deat. 
R. M. Zeigler, Sec’y. 

The uneviling exercises were in charge of Mr. 
Porter, who explained that those who were asked 
to take part in the program were some of the first 
pupils of the school and that he had no apologies 
in offering the names of Mr. Wallace Cook, of 
Haddon Heights, N. J., and Mrs. Josephine Hat- 


tersley Stephenson, of Trenton. 
Mr Cook was then called to the platform to 
deliver the presentation address: 


MR. COOK’S ADDRESS 

To inspire those who are now working for us we 
meet today to memorialize a friend who has gone be- 
fore. It is not that we have gathered to pay a tardy 
recognition to the greatness of a man, but to express 
anew the love and reverence we bore him. The 
handiwork of man unremembered or uncared tor 
soon passes into decay. No memorial we erect can 
properly express our gratitude unless in our daily 
lives we carry a sense of genuine appreciation for the 
benefits we received from the hand and heart of our 
beloved friend. 

Weston Jenkins was born at Falmouth, Massachu- 
setts, December 20, 1845. He was of the stock 
that has enriched our national life in the pursuits 
of letters, finance, theology, law, pedagogy and 
other learned professions. After graduating 
from Williams College and serving in the Union 
Army during the latter years of the Civil War 
with great credit, he became one of the instruc- 
tors at the Fanwood School, New York. His 
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contemporary teachers were of high scholarly 
attainments and it was from that circle many 
schools for the deaf secured their executive and 
academic heads. When the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf was founded in 1883 he was selected 
as its head and for sixteen years he labored amid 
almost overwhelming discouragements, against 
adverse circumstances he could not alter and 
received scanty support from those from whom 
he had most reason to expect it. Nothwithstand- 
ing all these difficulties he put the foundation of 
the present system of educating the deaf of New 
Jersey on a firm basis. 

So today we do not meet merely to dedicate a me- 
moria! to his intellectual and personal attainments, 
but to honor his far greater achievements in sacrifice 
and service. The sacrifice made by men like Weston 
Jenkins is so rare that it is worthy of perpetuation. 
When a man endowed with talents that would bring 
him great public recognition and remuneration wil- 
lingly foregoes the benefits to be derived therefrom 
for humble labors in an obscure field the greatness of 
the man is more apparent. 

Weston Jenkins was an educator in the fullest 
sense. Irom the goodness of his heart sprang a com- 
prehension of the minds of the deaf and the ability 
to impart to them clearly an abstract idea or a visual 
fact. It is given only to the deaf themselves and to 
their instructors to fully realize the manifold diff- 
culties in each step of the work of their education. 
To be a successful teacher of the deaf one must have 
a genuine love for them; not a love founded on sym- 
pathy for their misfortune but a big, whole-hearted 
love for them as human beings, and all through 
Weston Jenkins’ association with us that love per- 
meated his thoughts and actions. He had confidence 
in the deaf, and inspired them with confidence in 
themselves. Being a man above petty jealousies and 
smallness he took great pride in any unusual accom- 
plishment by one of his own pupils or by a deaf per- 
son. Recognizing their limitations he knew all praise 
bestowed was deserved. He acknowledged the value 
of the opinions of the adult deaf on matters pertain- 
ing to the education of the deaf. 

Outside his actual work of teaching his association 
with the deaf in a social way was a privilege greatly 
appreciated and enjoyed. His refined and lightly 
intellectual conversation was a source of unend- 
ing pleasure to those who shared it. It can only 
be described by quoting from a great poet: 


“His talk was like the stream that runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses 
It slipped from politics to puns 
And passed from Mahomet to Moses.” 


Those who enjoyed acquaintance with his family 
life speak of it as ideal. He was a devoted and ador- 
ing husband, always showing in little ways the high 
ideals he had in-all things. Unlike many men who 
are content to be merely a kind father to their chil- 
dren he was more than that: he was their friend. 

It requires courage for men like Weston Jenkins to 
abandon the work in which their hearts and souls are 
wrapped, but when circumstances became unbearable 
to both the physical and spiritual man only one with 
great courage could throw off the weight: a weak 
man would have been submerged. The one stroke by 
which he rid himself of the weight that was dragging 
him down was a triumph. 

The guiding principle of his life was service. By 
giving his best services to others he served his Mas- 
ter. Unknowingly many in choosing a humble fheid 
of labor and giving their best in service to others at- 
tain the highest degree of success. To him wro 
draws minds and souls that dwell in a drab ether iato 
the full sunlight of knowledge is given a nearness to 
God.- And, on that Easter Day, when the time drew 
nigh for that great soul to leave its mortal body his 
very last words told the whole story of his life: “! 
have always tried to help others.” 

Then occurred the unveilment, which was per- 
formed by Mrs. R. C. Stephenson, followed by 
superintendent Pope’s naive address of accept- 
ance. The rest was little else than encomiums 


and recollections. 

One of the surprises of the afternoon happened 
in the person of Mr. Cantless, a teacher and co- 
worker of Jenkins at the Alabama School for the 
Deaf, who came all the way to the convention to 
give an interesting account of Jenkins’ life at the 
place where he spent his last years. Others who 
did their bit were Mr. Porter, with some amusing 
incidents while a pupil under Jenkins at the Fan- 
wood School; Mr. Houston, also an old Fanwood 
boy; Mr. David Simmons, who gave a few re- 
miniscences of Jenkins in connection with the 
New Jersey school; Mr. Isaac Bowker, who, 
whether out of seriousness or humor it is hard 
to decide, attributed to Jenkins his first meeting 
of the girl now his wife; Rev. C. O. Dantzer; Mr. 
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Newcomb, steward of the school and Dr. Elmer 
Barwis, the school physician. 

The presence of Hannan the sculptor did not 
escape the attenticn of the chair and he was 
given an ovation when he ascended the platform 
and briefly told of his work and the interest and 
pride that possessed him. With Mrs. Stephen- 
son’s graceful renditon in signs of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” the Jenkins matter ended. 

Mr. Miles Sweeney then read his address as 
follows: 


MR. SWEENEY’S ADDRESS 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—It is 
vith peculiar fitness that this day has been se- 
‘ected to witness our transactions—to witness 
chiefly, the presenting to posterity of a bronze 
tablet of a man whose life was one long labor in 
the interest of the deaf. It is not to be wished 
that Labor Day possess a tongue with which to 
weary us of the usual trials and tribulations of a 
pioneer. The work of a pioneer is often beset 
with insuperable difficulties. A wilderness lies 
before, inviting enough labor to last beyond many 
a lifetime; and the recompense, if not uncertain, 
is usually scant. Shall we beat our way thru 
that wilderness or shall we embrace some softer 
and surer means of livelihood? Most would pre- 
fer the latter course; but, unfortunately (shall 
we say’), Weston Jenkins had a big heart, and 
that settled things the other way. He became 
the first superintendent of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, which office he held for 16 years 
(1883 to 1899), at the same time placing the work 
of the school on such a foundation that ever since 
the mailed fist of pure oralism has knocked on 
the door again and again, always in vain. ‘Thanks 
to Weston Jenkins, the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf is one of the few to successfully resist 
the incursions of Prussianism, which, to the shame 
of the other schools, has gotten such a beautiful 
hold on the deaf-educational system of this coun- 
try that nothing short of a purgative is needed 
to restore the system to a healthy condition. 

It is not my purpose to eulogize Jenkins. I 
leave that to the bronze tablet. There is such 
a thing as praise carried to the nauseating point. 
We can imagine that were Jenkins alive today 
and with us, he would remind us that he is a man, 
not a god. In truth, he was a man—all man. 
The bronze tablet can be relied on to sound his 
praises down the ages. There is an eloquence in 
silence that beggars speech. Silence is the lan- 
guage of love. But I must now turn to my real 
purpose. 

When Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, founder 
of deaf-education in this country, returned home 
after studying European ways of educating the 
deaf he brought with him two methods—the one, 
the French method of Abbe de l’Epee, based 
mainly on signs; the other, the German method 
of Heinicke, which relied exclusively on speech. 
These two methods, fused together, form what 
has been denominated “the combined system”, 
otherwise known as the American system. This 
system Dr. Gallaudet used in the first American 
school for the deaf, which opened at Hartford, 
Conn., in the year 1817. The other schools that 
subsequently sprang up all over the country, cop- 
ied after the parent; and so things went on for 
full half a century before a change began to pre- 
sent itself. In Germany, in the meantime, a new 
philosophy was developing, based on “the will to 
power.” German ideals and German “efficiency” 
were noised abroad; the school founded by Abbe 
de l’Epee in France became snowed under, be- 
came 100 per cent oral. Then something natural- 
ly happened in America. .The professors of oral- 
ism took advantage of our childhood, interested 
themselves in psychology, played politics and on 
the gullibility of parents, and outdid P.T.Barnum; 
with the result that loud demands came from 
every quarter for the oral method, for the Ger- 
man method and that alone. 

Today, here in America, the German method 
of educating the deaf is still the favorite, still 
gets the cream, while the French method subsists 
on crumbs. But a reaction is due. The war has 
put us in a position to turn the tables. After 
years of fruitless contention against the spread 
of pure oralism in this country we now have at 
our back a world enraged at everything German. 
But let us play fair. Let us not go to the other 
extreme and demand that the French method be 
used exclusively in every school for the deaf. 
Let us stick to our usual demand—namely, that 
the American System be used in every school 
for the deaf. 

“It is a folly—a crime—to limit the education 
of the deaf to any single method,” says Dr. J. H. 
Cloud, president of the National Association of 


the Deaf, “especially if it be the oral—the most 
difficult and least successful of methods.” This: 
sentiment is not only shared by the great ma- 
jority of the deaf but by the highest hearing au- 
thorities. Some years before the outbreak of the 
European war Mr. J. Heidsik, of Breslau, Ger- 
many, came to America with the view of making 
a comparative study of methods. The following 
extracts from this gentleman’s report to the Bres- 
lau school for the deaf, which employs the oral 
method exclusively and in which school he taught 
for many years, is herewith respectfully submitted: 

“The representatives of the pure oral method 
emphasize in a one-sided manner the importance 
of speech, without understanding or appreciating 
all the other tasks which a school for the deat 
must perform, and which are identical with the 
purpose and end of the public school. By mak- 
ing articulate language the basis of all instruc- 
tion the pure oral method has degraded German 
schools for the deaf to a caricature of the public 
schools, a caricature that has hardly anything 
in ‘cpap with the characteristics of the orig- 
ON gai ess 

“It often happens that this laborous task (oral 
teaching) requires years, and the deaf-mutes who 
were originally endowed with normal capacities. 
lose all their mental activity under this contin- 
uous mechanical occupation, and are gradually 
converted into respectable blockheads. .... 

“The art of speaking is a blessing for the deaf, 
but the use of speech as an exclusive means of 
instruction and communication changes the bless- 
ing to a curse. 

“Not only are the adult deaf in revolt against 
the violent usurpation of their natural rights, but 
even the smallest pupils of our schools find ways. 
and means to save themselves from the mental 
starvation process to which they have been con- 
demned for years (by pure oralism)...... 

“Nothing has been altered by re-christening 
the German method the ‘Pure oral method.’ The 
German method is still the same monstrosity 
that it was twenty or more years ago. With the 
introduction of the pure oral method German ed- 
ucation has adopted the gait of the crab; that is, 
it has not gone backward, but has gone forward 
wrong side first. The representatives for the 
new departure attempt to eradicate the sign-lan- 
guage, root and branch, without being able to 
offer the deaf anything in compensation. ..... 

“The experience of a hundred years has taught 
us that the oral method has proved inadequate 
as a rational process of instruction, and that it 
offers no basis of sufficient capacity for the con- 
struction of a method of education for the deaf 
ceive ” Thus much for Mr. Heidsik’s report. 

To feed the deaf mind with pure oralism is, as 
it were, like subsisting on an exclusive nut diet, 
which is more suitable for the digestion of a go- 
rilla. There is absolutely no warrant for the 
growth of pure oralism in this country. It is in 
vain that its supporters adduce any valid grounds. 


They rely mainly on three propositions, viz: 
(1) that parents want it; (2) that speech is an 
important asset and worth acquiring even at 
the sacrifice of other and less important things; 
and (3) that it tends to segregate the deaf, makes. 
them mingle more with the hearing, and thus 
helps check the spread of deafness. Let me 
tackle those three propositions. 

In the first place, at this moment, it is safe to 
say that no genuine American parent wishes the 
child’s mind hitched to a German yoke. Nor is 
it wished that the child be little better than ani- 


mals in a menagerie, who know none other than _ 


the master’s voice. Nor yet is it wished that 
they grow up worthy competitors of pretty poll, 
experts at scientific guesswork (lip-reading.) So 
much for parents. 

As to the importance of speech, if we do but 
read up the best minds of all the ages, from the 
time of Pythagoras down to the present, we find 
ourselves forced to admit that they do not hold 
speech of much account. “I crave silence.”— 
Confucius. “As for talkers and babbling persons, 
they are commonly vain and credulous withal.”—- 
Bacon. “Do you* wish people to believe good 
of you? Don’t speak.”—Pascal. Franklin ranks. 
silence only second to temperance (moderation 
in all things) in his list of thirteen virtues and 


rules of conduct; see his Autobiography. “Good. 


as is discourse, silence is better, and shames it.” 
—Emerson. It is unnecessary and a waste of 
space to quote Goethe and Carlyle; suffice it to 
say that the mind of the great German voices a 
similar opinion, and the Englishman is only his 
echo. Montaigne considers speech unnecessary 


‘if unnatural. And William Penn, founder of 


Pennsylvania said, “Silence is wisdom where 
speaking is folly,” and again: “Speak properly 
and in as few words as you can, but always 
plainly, for the end of speech is not ostentation 
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but to be understood.” I recommend this last 
thought to the authorities of the Pennsylvania 


Institution for the Deaf, whch is probably the 
foremost oral school In the world. It must be 
remembered that the above quoted illustrious 
men were not considering the deaf at all. But 
how much more forcibly do their thoughts apply 
to the deaf! 

Having disposed of the second proposition, I 


now take up the third and final one. In spite of 


the growth of pure oralism, which by the way 
is confined only to the schools, the deaf in the 
outside world are keeping pace by “gravitating” 
together, which is contrary to the wish of the 
oral professors. The American deaf now number 
about the population of Trenton, 100,000 strong, 


the greater part organized into numerous socie- 
ties. Someday they will organize into one big 
society. The National Association of the Deat 
at present has a membership of nearly 2,000. 
These are our childhood days. The N.A.D. is 
out for a membership of 25,000. Those will be 
our boyhood days. Then when we attain a man’s 


estate we will be reckoned with. At the same’ 
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time we shall triple our insistence that the Am- 
erican System be used in the deaf schools. That 
alone! We shall use every fair means within our 
power to make the pure oralists respect American 
institutions. Allowance for the other fellow 
has been a stranger to those gentlemen. We 
make allowance for their method; for, as said be- 


fore, the American System includes oralism; but 
the gentlemen would compromise for nothing 
short of Prussianizing the deaf schools! Their 
efforts to suppress the sign language may be li- 
kened to Don Quixote’s encounter with the wind- 
mill; and their efforts to segregate the deaf are 
confronted by the fact that a hundred year’s ex- 
perience has proven that deaf children of deaf 
parents are the exception rather than the rule. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I can give no better sug- 
gestion than “Join the National Association of 
the Deaf.” We are first of all Americans and 
only secondly are we Jerseyites. We wish te do 
all in our power to see that Americanism be prac- 
ticed jn the deaf schools, and we can best accom- 
lish our object by uniting into one big powerful 
organization, instead of being, as the American 


5 


deaf at present are, scattered into so many petty 


organizations, all lacking the necessary punch. 
It wouldn’t be a bad plan for the New Jersey 
Association to re-organize as a branch of the 
N. A. D. On the contrary, it would more than 
quadruple our strength. 

The bronze tablet was then removed from the 


platform and put up in the place assigned for it 
in the main building where it can always be seen 
to the best advantage. 

Election of new officers resulted in the follow- 
ing: President, Martin Glynn, of Jersey City: 
vice-president, Edward C. Elsworth, of Newark: 
secrétary-treasurer, Miles Sweeney, of Trenton. 
After the brief addresses of the new officers and 
other business thanks were accorded to superin- 
tendent Pope, to the Red Cross workers, to 
everyone who helped make the convention a 
decided success; and at 5:15 p.m. the eleventh 
bi-ennial convention ot the N. J. A. D. adjourned 
sine die. 


PHILADELPHIA 


HREE big gatherings of the deaf oc- 

eurred in Pennsylvania during the 
past Summer and early Fall which 
is something unusual, not to say 
remarkable; but, perhaps, the most 
surprising fact is the success that attended all 
three events in times like these—war-times. 

The first big event was the conclave of the 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf which 
was held through the first week of July, 1—6 
inclusive, and brought to Philadelphia one of the 
most representative lot of deaf persons that ever 
eathered here for a single event. Practically 
every State in which the Society has gained a 
foothold was represented at this august meet, for 
the Frats never mean anything but downright 
business at their conventions. The delegates to 
the Frat cotventions are not delegates in name 
only, but in fact also, being regularly elected and 
provided with proper credentials; and, more- 
over, their expenses are paid, or are supposed to 
be, consequently the Society expects and rightly 
in:poses upon them the duty of regular and punc- 
tual attendance at all business sessions. Some 
former easy-going delegates learned this to their 
profit. It may be natural for any or all delegates 
to look for and get all the pleasure they can in 
a convention city, but the unofficial motto of the 
Society is plainly “business first; pleasure next.” 
Again, it may seem a stern rule that prevented 
most of the delegates to the Philadelphia con- 
vention from seeing more of the many sights and 
places of historic interest and pleasure resorts 
that cluster in and near to the city than was 
‘possible after adjournment, but the interests of 
the Society demanded first consideration. The 
convention assembled to do a certain amount of 
work and that work had to be finished above 
everything else.: © 

Among the delegates were quite a few of the 
more prominent deaf persons of the country, and 
it was a pleasure to meet the entire group of 
delegates. Some of them had never betore set 
foot upon Philadelphia soil, and others had not 
done so during a long interval, like our good 
friend Palmer who was puzzled to know how we 
had grown several inches shorter since he first 
met us in the dim past and could hardly believe 
that we were one and the same person. Brother 
Leo. C. Williams, the tall, dignified but suave 
‘delegate of California, gave excellent service and 
was a credit to his State, and Delegate Fisk, who 
championed Los Angeles for the next convention 
in vain, deserved of better success. Brother Sec- 
retary Gibson, whose motto everyone knows is 
“Keep Smiling’, filled his important post with 
credit, as usual, and his young assistant, Brother 
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Rowse, gave evidence that he is the right man 
in the right place. Brothers Cloud and Pach, 
of St. Louis and New York City respectively, 
whose vocations are as widely different as they 
live apart, sat together and seemed to accept 
their “internment” in the convention hall philoso- 
phically all week. Brother Meagher, of Seattle, 
Chicago, et al, including Akron, who will not 
accuse one of Les Majeste for calling him Jimmy, 
appeared to occupy seat No. 1 in the front row 
at the convention and watched the proceedings 
closely every day, and next to him, in seat No. 2, 
Brother Irick, of Louisville, took the trouble to 
see that all the business of the convention passed 
in chronological order, parlimentary order, and 
legitimately. And so we might go on telling of 
other well-known delegates like Grand President 
Anderson and Brothers Allabough, Roberts, 
Tracy, Davis, Barrows, Flick, Morin, Ligon, and 
others, that made history of the Philadelphia 
convention, but we have already mentioned more 
persons than it had been our intention to do. 
Two other things that impressed us was the 
general disposition of all the delegates to attend 
closely to business, and the fact that the Frat 
conventions draw representatives from most 
every State in the Union, thus making them 
truly national in character, without the possi- 
bility of local predomination of policy in the 
Society, which is exactly as it should be. 

Other writers will probably have something 
to say about the success of the convention and 
the local arrangements, etc., and we might well 
leave it to them. 

The second event referred to was the thirty- 
second meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Advancement of the Deaf in Reading, Pa., in 
August 29th to 31st. The sessions were held in 
Court House, beginning on the evening of the 
20th of August, when the attendance was especi- 
ally good. The President was in the Chair, and 


Mr. George B. Cock, a veteran stenographer of © 


Philadelphia who has served the Society on a 
number of occasions, took stenographic notes of 
the meeting, while Mrs. John McDonough, the 
hearing wife of a member of the Society, acted 
as interpreter. The meeting opened with an invo- 
cation by the Rev. Franklin C. Smielau, followed 
by an address of welcome by the Hon. Welling- 
ton M. Bertolet, City Solicitor, in the absence 
from the city of the Mayor, and a response by 
Mr. J. A. McIlvaine, Jr. Then came the annual 
address by President James S. Reider, reports of 
the Society and the Home by Secretary Ziegler 
and Mcllvaine, Jr., and other routine business. 
The second session, held on the morning of 
the 30th of August, was largely occupied in read- 


ing reports of committees and a paper on “The 
Necessary Preliminary Education tor Deaf Chil- 
dren, Betore Their Admission to Schools,” by 
Mr. D. Ellis Lit, of Philadelphia, which proved 
quite a long and spirited discussion. 

The third and last session was held in the after- 
noon of the same day, when additional reports 
of committees were given, election of the follow- 
ing tour Managers held, viz., R. Middleton Zieg- 
ler, D. Ellis Lit, Samuel S. Haas and Wm. Me- 
Kinney and reorganization of the Board of Man- 
agers effected, as follows: President, James At- 
cheson; Second Vice-President, D. Ellis Lit: 
Secretary, R. Middleton Ziegler, and Treasurer, 
Alexander S$. McGhee. Business was then speed- 
ed about a quarter to tour, at which time the deaf 
visitors were taken in tow by a representative of 
the Reading Chamber of Commerce and con- 
ducted to the summit of Mt. Penn an elevation 
ot 1,000 teet, reached by a mountain electric rail- 
way three miles long. From this high vantage 
point, with its observation tower, large hotel and 
other conveniences, a splendid view of the City 
of Reading and surrounding country was ob- 
tained. The descent was made by gravity over 
a road five and a half miles long. 


In the evening a reception was tendered to the 
members and visitors at the Parish House of 
Christ Episcopal Church, North Fifth and Court 
Street, by the Berks County Local Branch, which 
was attended by over two hundred persons, in- 
cluding a good sprinkling of hearing persons. 
It was preceded by a meeting at which the Rev. 
John H. Keiser, M.A., Curate of St. Ann’s 
Church, New York City, entertained the people 
by recitations, humorous and otherwise, and a 
silver offering was taken for the benefit of the 
Home tor Aged, Blind and Infirm Deaf at Doyle- 
stown, Pa. The amount taken was $14.80. An 
enjoyable social evening followed with a gener- 
ous treat of refreshments. 

Saturday, August 3Ist, was devoted to an all- 
day outing at Carsonia Park a popular amuse- 
ment park with a lake for boating and a variety 
of other amusements, situated about three miles 
from the centre of the city of Reading. 

The third event was the meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Western Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf at the School for the Deaf, 
Edgewood Park, August 31st, September Ist and 
2nd, 1918. This meeting was largely attended, 
marked by interesting exercises, and, from all 
accounts received, was a most enjoyable event. 
The following officers will steer the Association 
for the next two years:— President, John L. 
Friend; Vice-President, C. A. Painter; Recording 
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Secretary, Louis P. Schulte; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Elmer Havens; Treasurer, John M. 
Rolshouse. The afternoon of Labor Day, the 
last day of the Reunion, was given over to sports 
on the Institution grounds. We congratulate our 
brethren at the other end of the State on the 


successful outcome of their meeting. The sum- 


mer of 1918 was certainly one which will not 
soon be forgotten by the deaf of Pennsylvania 
because of these three major events. 

After two or three attempts had been previous- 
ly made by local photographers without success, 
the Pach photograph house of New York City 
finally succeeded in obtaining a good group 
picture of Philadelphia Division No. 30, N. F. S. 
D., on September 7th. The group was formed on 
the spacious steps of the magnificent Washing- 


A HEART-TO-HEAR 


mOME unknown friend heaped coals 
of fire upon my slacker head in an 
issue of our beloved Silent Worker 
a few months ago. Coals that seared 
my conscience without succeeding 
in starting my pen. 

The June Worker is just received, and I great- 
ly rejoice, as, doubtless, do many more, to see 
that Superintendent Pope recognizes the value of 
our one near-magazine and has restored it to all 
the excellence of which his predecessor stripped 
it. 

It has not taken me a whole term to see this. 
I’ve rejoiced at each number received, and wanted 
and meant to write. Perhaps the one reason 
above all others for my slacking, was that a 
whole month seemed so far ahead that there was 
no hurry, and time passes so swiftly that before 
I knew it, it was too late for next issue—and 
so on. 

I promised to write my views on the Gallaudet 
memorial proposition, and already months have 
slipped by since Mrs. Terry’s discussion thereof 
appeared in the Silent Worker. 

My understanding at the time we voted to 
institute the Nad, at San Francisco, was that it 
was to be begun in a very small way, and en- 
larged and improved as we managed to raise the 
means for the purpose. 

I had a slight acquaintance with Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet: a better one with his brother, the 
dear old minister, to know whom was to love, 
but did not attend college. 

Mr. Pach takes up the memorial subject in the 
recent number of the Silent Worker. My idea 
of the matter is that a memorial building for a 
man belonging to the deaf of the world would 
be unsatisfactory, because it must be located in 
one place, be seen by only a small per cent of 
those taxed for its erection, and a benefit to a 
much smaller per cent. 

And if, as Mr. Pach claims, the United States 
Government will provide needed college build- 
ings, why carry coals to New Castle, why throw 
our money away? 


Mrs. Terry and I had a little talk about the 


memorial project before she wrote her article, 
but I. had given little thought to the matter then. 
I agreed with her that a magazine would be a 
far better memorial than a building or a statue, 
but questioned if the subscribers to support it 
could be secured. 

Los Angeles, if representative of the country 
at large, is not an encouraging field for securing 
subscribers. 

I ask many if they take the Silent Worker, and 
very few answers yes: The. Journal?—and still 
the negatives predominate. The L. A. deaf con- 
tingent is a pleasure-loving set mostly. The 
beaches, the movies, the parks, Mt. Wilson, 
luncheons, dinner parties——some place to go: 


THE SILENT WORKER 


ton mounemnt in Fairmount Park, and, if the 
spot chosen was not the best to be desired, there 
were good reasons for its selection, even though 
the top of the monument is cut off on the picture. 


It may not be generally known that Mr. A. 
Clarence Manning, who served as Principai of 
the Mt. Airy School for the Deaf for several 
years, has left that institution for service in the 
U. S. A. General Hospital, No. 11, at Cape May, 
New Jersey. His special work there will be the 
training of soldiers who have been rendered deaf 
or dumb from service at the front. 

Everywhere and both among the deaf and the 
hearing the war has been the cause of many 
shiftings of positions. These shifts may not all 


By C. E. C. 


that seems to be the Sunday program of the large 
majority, on the one day offering the time to 
read and rest. That may seem very discouraging 


See 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

We have advanced the subscription price 
of THE SILENT WORKER from 50 cents 
to $1.00 a year of ten numbers beginning 
with the present issue. Those of you who 
have failed to renew your subscription for 
the coming year, should do so at once, 
otherwise your name will be dropped from 
the mailing list without further notice. 

Our engraving department is_ scarcely 
ready for operation and for this reason 
many photographs on hand cannot be used 
until a later number. 

Doubling our floor space and rearranging 
everything, including the installing of new 
machinery is responsible for set back 
mentioned above, but in another month we 
expect to have everything in appple-pie 
order and with an equipment second to no | 
school for the Deaf in the world. This 
means a better SILENT WORKER than 
ever and fully worth a dollar a year even 
in peace time. We wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf as well as others for the enthusi- 
astic support they are giving our monthly 
magazine. Subscriptions are pouring in as 
never before which forecasts another suc- 
cessful year for the WORKER. 

For further particulars concerning the 
paper see top of editorial column. 

George S. Porter, 
Business Manager. 
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when the magazine matter is up for discussion. 

But an idea has just come to me which I sub- 
mit for what is in it. 

Suppose we raise the fund, give the widest 
possible publicity to the proposed magazine plan, 
_through every pastor, every club president, so- 
ciety head and school paper, and get an interest 
aroused sufficient to get the subscribers, and 
then consolidate Silent Worker, Nad and Frat, 
under Mr. Porter’s experienced management, and 
improve them all. 

I talked with Mrs. Thompson anent 
Terry’s suggestion that the magazine b¢ printed 
in Thompson Hall, and the little lady did not 
approve the plan. 

The Hall was designed for recreation for the 
deaf of Mr. Thompson’s home state, and Mrs. 
Thompson does not approve of dividing any of 
the space to the use of a printing office. She 
thinks the building not large enough for that. 

So, at least for a beginning, why not let Mr. 
Porter and the Trenton School have the honor? 


A 
. 


Mrs. 


have been necessary or wise, especially those 
which were made through the lure of money or 
inflated wages. Great care and foresight should 
be exercised in making changes. We believe 
that those who stick to the old job that offers. 
them living wages will be better off in the long 
run than those who acted hastily for greater gain. 
Some of the latter group may find their services 
not needed after the war and their old positions, 
for which they were most fit, given to men whom. 
camp life and war training had made stronger 
physically and capable of performing more work. 
The cry is already being heard that many work- 
ers get more than they are worth, and there will 
next be a weeding out process, a separating of the 
fit and the unfit, and then many so would-be- 
“oet-rich-quick” workers will come to grief. 


T TALK 


I am not forgetting that the Silent Worker is 2 
school paper. 

By making it a world magazine the notes re- 
lating purely to the New Jersey School-work 
and pupils would, of course, be out of place. But 
could not a leaf or two, about the size of the 
magazine, be filled with those things exclusively, 
and inserted, loose, for the New Jersey contin- 
gent? And would not the parents of most of the 
pupils there, be glad to subscribe for the maga- 
zine? : 

Mr. Pach asks, “Where are the writers?” We 
have ’em, all right, if we can induce them to 
emerge from their shells. For years I have fret- 
ted and fumed because our very best writers dis- 
dain to contribute to any publication we have— 
or write but seldom. Faithful Mr. Pach is one 
exception, and there are a few others—too few. 

With a “truly” magazine, perhaps they’d con- 
tribute. If not, they should be “shot at sunrise,” 
for slacking. 

We should want, for our magazine, short 
stories, illustrations, original poems: (not rot,)} 
articles on subjects of interest; gleamings from 
the school papers the world over; vital statistics; 
perhaps a household page, giving well-proven 
helps for our housewives, a Nad department; a 
Frat department, and, best-drawing-card of all 
for the large majority who read little but are 
always keen for news of friends, a generous per- 
sonal department, kept full by the afore-mention- 
ed co-operation of every pastor, every club pre- 
sident, society head, deaf teachers, and so forth, 
—and that, alone, would secure many subscribers. 

I’m sure of that, for so many complain that 
their names, their friends’ names, are never in 
the papers, and they like to see them—to know 
where their old friends and acquaintances are, 
and what doing. 

What do you say, Mr. Pope, Mr. Porter? And 
what say you, Silent Worker readers? Talk it 
over with the deaf you meet. Not many might 
be willing te subscribe for Nad, Frat, Silent 
Worker, Journal and Magazine, but if all but the 
Journal—which has its own field—were consoli- 
dated and the columns kept filled by a selected 
corps of editors and contributors, my guess is 
that subscribers would be found for magazine 
and Journal, both. And O! the glory of it! 
We'd give our side of questions hard to get 
before the general public and by blue-pencil work 
on rabid contributions, and wise selections, pre- 
sent a publication that any -body could find in- 
teresting. In short, we could show ’em as we’ve 
never yet been able to do. Shall we? 

I have been wishing that the Silent Worker 
could give us a picture of Mons. Gaillard’s family, 
and am hoping, fervently, that the long-range 
bombardment of Paris by those super-Huns has 
not and will not hurt any of our friends “over 
there.” 
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PUBLIC OPINIO 


THE SILENT WORKER 


A School or a Charity---The Case of Illinois 


IHE present Civil Administrative 
SS) Code of the State of Illinois, passed 

) by the Fiftieth General Assembly 
in March, 1917, and signed by Gov- 
& 8} ernor Frank O. Lowden, became a 
law the following July. | 

The Code created nine departments in the State 
government as follows: Finance; Agriculture; 
Labor; Mines and Minerals; Public Works and 
Buildings; Public welfare; Public Health; Trade 
and Commerce; Registeration and Education. 

Kach department has a salaried director assis- 
ted by several salaried executive and administra- 
tive officers. Others are also appointed to serve 
in the departments in an advisory and non-ex- 
ecutive capacity without compensation. 

The salaried officers of the department of 
public welfare, aside from the director and as- 
sistant director whose qualifications are not pre- 
scribed by law, are an alienist;’a criminologist, 
a fiscal supervisor; a superintendent of charities; 
a superintendent of prisons; and a_ superinten- 
dent of pardons and paroles. 


It will be observed that the department of 
public welfare has to do chiefly with the insane, 
the criminal, the feeble’ minded, the juvenile del- 
inquents and the recipients of public charity. 

The present Civil Administrative Code of IIl- 
inois classifies the State Schools for the Deaf and 
for the Blind, at Jacksonville, in the department 
of public welfare. Such a’ classification is ob- 
viously wrong, since the aforementioned institu- 
tions are not intended for the insane, the criminal, 
the feeble minded, juvenile delinquents, or the 
objects of charity. They are schools. In the 
words of Prof. George M. McClure, veteran 
teacher and editor, the Schools for the Deaf, (and 
the Blind for that matter,) exist: 


“To educate the heart, head and hand;—the 
head to think clearly and express thought in 
correct English, written, spelled or spoken; the 
heart to fear God, love justice, honor, truth and 
one’s fellow men; the hand in some art or craft 
that shall afford the individual a livelihood.” 

The constant association in the public prints 
of the Deaf with the insane, criminal, moral and 
mental defectives, and paupers which the State 
tosters by putting the School for the Deaf in the 
same category as the charitable, penal, reform- 
atory and custodial institutions creates and dis- 
seminates the erroneous and harmful impression 
that the Deaf are more or less vitiated with some 
sub-normal trait. 

Such a mistaken impression, prevalent among 
all classes of society, operates to great disadvant- 
age of the deaf especially in the matter of their 
obtaining employment. The Blind do not escape 
notice in their daily intercourse with people, 
generally, consequently the public has a better 
appreciation of their capabilities and limitations. 
With the Deaf it is different. As a former gover- 
nor of Illinois, John P. Altgeld, put it by way of 
expressing his surprise when he came to address 
the State Association of the Deaf in Springfield 
shortly after his inauguration, the Deaf “look 
just like other people.” What the governor 
thought the Deaf were or what they looked like 
before he saw them in convention assembled is a 
matter of conjecture. It could hardly have been 
complimentary. It certainly was erroneous and 
undoubtedly prejudical. The governor was fa- 
miliar with the public prints in which the School 
for the Deaf had long been closely associated 
with the charitable, penal, reformatory institu- 
tions and hospitals for the insane. If a promin- 


By DR. J. H. CLOUD 


ent and supposedly accurately informed citizen 
of the State, a governor, misjudges the Deaf what 
must be the attitude towards them on the part of 
thousands of employers of skilled and other help 
in business, commerce, arts, trades and industries. 
Exceptions there are, quite a few, but they are 
by no means numerous enough to insure the Deaf 
the square deal to which they are entitled. 

By classifying the School for the Deaf with 
hospitals for the insane, prisons, almshouses, re- 
formatories and institutions for the feeble minded 
the State, quite unintentionally but none the less 
effectually, aids in the creation and dissemina- 
tion of impressions prejudical to the welfare of 
the deaf and makes it more difficult for the gen- 
eral public to appreciate the fact that they are, 
aside from a greater or less hearing defect, “just 
like other people.” 

The proper remedy of the existing injustice to 
the Deaf as far as the State is concerned, is to 
take the School for the Deaf out of the depart- 
ment of public welfare and put it in the depart- 
ment of Education. It would cost the State no 
more to maintain the School for the Deaf in one 
department than in the other. In any case there 
is not the slightest justification for the State to 
continue a policy detrimental to any class of citi- 
zens in order to save taxpayers a few dollars. 
The present classification harms the Deaf and 
benefits no one. A state which, in defiance of 
enlighted public opinion, persists in classifying 
its schools for the Deaf, (and for the Blind also,) 
along with prisons, hospitals for the insane, insti- 
tutions for the feeble minded and public charities 
must itself be classified as a backward state. 

The point may be raised that inasmuch as the 
School for the Deaf receives aid from the State 
treasury it is a charitable institution and is pro- 
perly classified in the department of public wel- 
fare. Such a view seems to have a wide accep- 
tance and seems to account for the present classt- 
fication of the school however erroneous. 

The State University receives aid from the pub- 
lic treasury. Is it a charity? The several normal 
schools are maintained by the State. Are they for 
that reason charities? The public elementary 
schools are so maintained by public funds as to 
make them free. Are they charities? The Univer- 
sity of Chicago and other institutions such as 
Harvard, Yale, and the Rankin Trades School 
give through their endowment funds consider- 
ably mere than the equivalent of what is paid in 
for tuition. Is that charity? No one claims that 
pupils and students attending public or endowed 
schools are the recipients of charity. Such an im- 
plication would be vigorously and properly res- 
ented. The schools for the Deaf and for the Blird 
are as purely educational institutions as any 
school already classified in the department of 
Education. To classify them in the department of 
public welfare is quite unnecessary and manifest- 
ly unjust. 

Deaf children are not sent to the State School 
because of poverty of their parents. On the ‘con- 
trary parents would naturally prefer to keep their 
children at home. Outside of cities of at least 
several hundred thousand population there are 
not a sufficient number of deaf children to form 
a school in which they could be instructed to 
advantage while living at home. Theretore at 
least one residental school for the Deaf in each 
state is highly desirable. The State owes each 
child an education but it is optional with the 
State whether the Deaf should be taught in 
residental or day school. In either case the ulti- 
mate source of support is the same,—from the 


public treasury. In either case the State is dis- 
charging an inherent obligation,—not bestowing 
a charity. Parents are glad to send their chidren 
to school but are adverse to sending them to one 
which in general public estimation is associated 
with charitable institutions, prisons, houses of 
refuge, and hospitals for the insane, 

The State of Colorado cannot be commended 
too highly for its clear cut and enlightend stand 
in the matter of the classification given its 
schools for the Deat and Blind. The act cover- 
ing this point which became a law April 26, 1909, 
reads as follows: 

“The Colorado Schoo! for the Deaf and Blind. 
located in the City ot Colorado Springs, in the 
County of El Pase, is hereby declared to be one 
ot the educationai institutions of the State of 
Colorado and has for its object the education 
of such of the children of the State as cannot, by 
reason of impairment of hearing or sight, be ad- 
vantageously educated in other schools or insti- 
tutions of the State. Said School shall not be re- 
garded or classed as a reformatory or charitabl 
institution.” 

itsewhere, notably in Alabama, Arizona, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, [Tdaho, Indi- 
ana, lowa, Louisiana, Kansas, Nentucky, Mass- 
achusetts, Mississippi, Montana, New Jersey, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia and West Virginia Schools for the Deaf 
are given an educational classification, Plans are 
under way in other states to bring about a simi- 
lar arrangement. In time all schools for the Deaf 
will be in the educational classification. The great 
state of Illinois certainly can afford to do as 
much for its schools for the Deaf and Blind at 
Jacksonville as Colorado has done for the school 
at Colorado Springs. It will be an act of simple 
justice. No more is desired. No less will satisfy. 
The law must be assailed not the individuals 
who, under the law, are charged with the conduct 
of the schools. A plain... straightforward persis- 
tent and courteous persecution of the case will 
do more to brine about the desired re-classifica- 
tion than any other course. The State and 
\lumni Association should take the initiative in 
this matter and keep everlastingly at it until 
justice has been done, which, let us hope will be 
soon. 


JAMES H. CLOUD. 


A SOLDIER’S CURE FOR BLISTERS. 

A Civil war veteran has‘ given a cure for blisters 
that is worth the attention of Boy Scouts, athletes, 
or any who are on their feet a great deal. Recalling 
his experience in marching to Gettysburg, in 1863, 
he says: “My feet were covered with blisters, but, 
fortunately there was a little brook near where we 
were bivouacked for the’ night. I took off my 
shoes and stockings and began to bathe my feet in 
the cool water. A comrade said: “Look here, I'll 
give you a pointer. Turn your stockings inside 
out, take a piece of soap, rub it on the inside of the 
soles of your stockings, and you won’t have any 
more trouble with blisters! I did so on a hundred 
marches afterward, and found the remedy worked 
like a charm.” | 

The veteran adds that he found very few men in 
the service who were acquainted with the secret, al- 
though it was spoken of in manuals issued by the 
Government for the direction of landing troops. 
—The Palmetto Leaf. 


It is better to be nobly remembered than nobly 
born.—Ruskin. 
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Troublous times. 


Those of us who can accomodate our- 
selves to all the “war conditions” are good 
philosophers. 


It was a decree of fate, this year, that we 
should not open until the middle of Sep- 
tember, but we hope to have a full ten- 
month term hereafter, from the first of Sep- 
tember to the first of July. 


The prevailing epidemic reached us al- 
most immediately after the opening of 
school and there have since been one hun- 
dred and six well-defined cases among the 
children, and half our corps has been down 
with it. The cases have all been mild, and 
there has been no fatality ; but the workings 
of every department have been much ham- 


pered, and it has been about all we could do, 
at times, to keep things running smoothly. 


FAVORING SKIES 

The inducements offered our children to 
leave school and to take up work, the out- 
side advantages open to the members of our 
teaching and household staffs, and the gen- 
eral unrest around us, appeared, at the close 
of school, in June, to bode no good to our 
future. A considerable falling off in the 
number of our children would not have been 
unexpected, difficulty in securing help 
would not have surprised us, and an incom- 
plete corps of teachers appeared to be one 
of the likely things to happen. What was 


our surprise and pleasure on our opening’ 


day, when we received forty more children 
than were ever before enrolled at the be- 
ginning of school, to our gratification every 
position in the household was in good 
hands, and to our especial satisfaction, 
every place in our corps of teachers was 
competently filled. It was_ particularly 
gratifying to welcome our old confrere, Mr. 
Johnson, again to our midst. He was al- 
ways a tower of strength to our wood-work- 
ing department and he comes back to us 
stronger and better than ever. 


ie a 


THE SILENT WORKER 


The director of our oral work we so long 
have sought, has been found in Mrs. J. 
Scott Anderson, of Torresdale, a lady with 
whom the whole profession is well ac- 
quainted, and one in whose hands the work 
is bound to receive a tremendous impetus. 

To be sure, in the departure of Misses 
Mary Wood, Julia H. Cory, Emily Harris, 
and Elizabeth Hall, we have sustained 
serious loss; but we have been fortunate 
enough to secure for the vacancies, Miss 
Helen Kirk and Miss Claudia Forman of 
Trenton, Miss Florence Lewis and Miss 
Phoebe Oehler of Scranton, Miss Virginia 
Rogers of Talladega, Ala. and Miss Mar- 
garet Brill of Pittsburg. The skies, a little 
lowering, at the end of the last scholastic 
year, have indeed brightened, and there has 
scarce ever been a term when we have en- 
tered upon our work under more favoring 
auSpICces. 


OUR CONVENTION 

The eleventh bi-ennial meeting of the 
New Jersey Society of the deaf, which con- 
vened in the assembly-room at our school 
on Labor Day, proved to be one of the 
most interesting and enjoyable occasions 1n 
the history of the society. The especial in- 
cident of the day was the unveiling of a 
bronze mural tablet to the memory of the 
first principal of the school, Weston Jen- 
kins. A large gathering of Mr. Jenkins’ old 
pupils and friends witnessed the unveiling, 
and addresses by Wallace Cook and Miles 
Sweeney were enthusiastically received. An 
especially pleasant feature of the occasion 
was a drive in behalf of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, for which a substantial sum was 
raised. 


LIKE OTHERS 


\Ve do not doubt that there once were 
“voung deaf-mutes” who, while at work 
“were impatient, argued with their super- 
iors, and grumbled about their small wa- 
ges”, and who upon quitting “did not tell 
their firms that they were leaving’. We do 
not question that there was once one whe 
“was always getting angry, wanting more 
money and was disgruntled all the time 
Doubtless the deaf sometimes “want to 


begin at the top of the ladder and earn big 
money when they should begin at the bot- 
tom and with patience, industry, and steady 


habits, work to the top”. We are free to 
admit that “often the deaf-mutes themselves 
are to blame if they cannot find employ- 
ment;” but all these things are true, even 
more true, of their hearing brethren. Hu- 
man nature is very weak and temper will 
at times, get the best of all of us, and we 
must not take too sorely at heart the fact 
that the deaf are no stronger in some res- 


pects than the rest of humanity. Those 
who know them best know them to be a 
levelheaded, prudent tlk that may be de- 
pended upon not to tear up their meal tick- 
et, and the fact stands boldly forth that 
there is not a deaf man or woman in the 
country to-day, who is capable of work and 
who wants work, that is not employed and 
at wages scarce ever before dreamed of. 


NOT ON THE ROSTER 


[It seems almost unbelievable, but our 
genial superintendent already, has spent 
two birthdays with us. The second of 
these was on Tuesday last, and just to re- 
mind him that he was a year older, and, 
incidentally, to show him their appreciation 
of his friendship and services, the teachers, 
officers, members of the household and a 
large party of friends met in the assembly- 
room and sent him word that they wanted 
to see him. There followed an evening of 
felicitation, of song, and of music, such as 
the old chapel has scarce ever before wit- 
nessed, the crowning feature being the pre- 
sentation by Mr. Newcomb of a beautiful 
umbrella, as a_ little memento from his 
friends at the school. Mr. Pope accepted 
the gift in a fitting little speech and the oc- 
casion doubtless strengthened “the ties that 
bind,” and strengthened and renewed the 
determination of all to love and to help the 
superintendent and to love and to help one 
another. 


STRIKING NEAR HOME 

The first casualty in the ranks of those 
who have gone from the work of educating 
the deaf in our land to take part'in the war 
now being waged in Europe has just been 
reported from France. Enoch George Mar- 
graf, a teacher in Dr. Gardner’s school on 
Washington Heights in New York, was re- 
ported missing on the 18th of August and 
on the following day it was found that he 
had made “the supreme sacrifice.” Mr. 
Margraf, realizing the uncertainties of life 
in the trenches, had made a will, a carefully 
prepared document in which he had divided 
his estate between his parents and _ the 
young lady to whom he was engaged, Miss 
Bertha Dissinger. Referring to the latter 
he says :— 

“In the event of anything happening to make 
my return impossible it is my last wish that my 
fiance, Bertha FE. Dissinger, have every comfort 
it is possible to give her from my estate and that 
she always be treated as she would have been if 
she had been my wife. Our engagement was an- 
nounced in July last and had it been possible we 
would have been married before my departure 
for foreign service. However, I look upon her as 
my own in every sense of the word.” 

Margraf’s duty was plain to him. He 
went at the call of his country in her time 
of need and he died a hero, shedding his 
blood freely for the land he loved and for 
those who were dear to him. It is greatly 
to be deplored that our schools must sus- 
tain such losses: but it is what is happening 
to all the educational work in our country 
and indeed to every other work. The men- 
ace to all that. we hold sacred demands the 
tithe, and the sacrifices must be made if we 
and our allies are to be saved from chaos 
and utter destruction. 


Do not refuse the duty which the hour brings you, 
for one more ambitious —Emerson. 


Only one person I have to make good—MYSELF. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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Shorter days, and cooler ones. 
“In every gust, the dead leaves fall.” 


During the illness of Mr. Gompers the moni- 
tors did yeoman service. 


Anna Robinson and her mamma are great 
“‘chums,” which is as it should be. 


{rene Humphries spent much of her summer 
doing Red Cross work in Belleville. 


Patrick Agnew and Ernest DeLaura are al- 
ready doing good work on the Gordon Press. 


Susie Nosanow is the happy possessor of a 
‘pretty new waist, bought with her own savings. 


The little folks in Miss Brian’s class were all, 
the recipients of letters from her, during the sum- 
mer. 


Viola Ringled’s principal regret upon leaving 
home was to have to part with her little baby 
‘brother. 


Clara Scheiber’s father has a new Buick car 
and Clara had many a nice ride in it during the 
summer. 


The silver lining to the cloud during the recent 
epidemic was that we did not have to submit to 
‘any serums. , 


James Davison and Esther Woelper have start- 
ed their preparation for college under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Sharp. 


Fleets of aeroplanes are often seen passing 
over our school, so often that they now attract 
‘but little attention. 


Mr. Gompers will testify to the fact that when 
the influenza gets into a big strong system it 
‘takes a powerful hold. 


When Minnie Ruezinsky arrived at school on 
‘Tuesday she had with her a little baby brother 
that we had never seen before. 


The splendid oleander given us by Mr. Uhouse, 
some years ago is dead. The very cold weather 
of last winte1 was tco much ior it. 


Among the hardships wrought by the “epizo- 
oty” is the fact that we are denied all visits to 
the movies during its continuance. 


Helen Bath’s sister has a little baby boy. His 
name is Francis Raymond Handerhan, and Helen 
thinks he is the finest baby in the world. 


There was nothing more interesting to Mary 
DeLuce during the holidays, than the occasional 
day’s sight-seeing she had in New York. 


The brother of Frank Madsen has been miss- 
ing from “the front” ever since the middle of 
July and there are grave fears for his safety. 


One of the little boys writes that he will not 
go to the movies because he might get “Spanish 
‘influenza, epidemic germs, and many diseases.” 


Our little folks are all greatly interested in the 
new Liberty Bond. Mary Martin says if she 
had five dollars she would spend it all for bonds. 


Norman Struble, one of our new arrivals, used 
to attend school at Belleville, Canada: He is 
the first pupil we have ever had from that school. 


We learn through letters from Robert Van 
Sickle that his eyes are not quite well yet. but 
he hopes to be back with us in the course of a 
~week. ‘ 


SCHOOL and CITY } 
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Elton Williams received a bicycle as a birthday 
present from his father on the 28th of June, and 
had a fine time using it during the rest of his 
vacation. 


Our new matron is Mrs. Sara Bishop. She 
comes from Montclair where she was formerly 
matron at the Normal school. We all like her 
very, very much. 


Foremost among Jessie Casterline’s summer 
joys were her trips to Brooklyn and Philadelphia. 
While in the Quaker City she visited Edith 
Tussey and Isabella Lone. 


The classes in the industrial department have 
been considerably enlarged during the past week, 
and the newly arranged work-rooms present busy 
scenes at all hours 


Not only does Mary Siegel think that the 
Germans sent us the “grip,” but she is also of 
the opinion that they sent the microbe that got 
into Miss Brian’s arm. 


One of the most interesting things to Edward 
Scheiber on his father’s farm, is a rabbit warren 
in which he has, beside the old ones, a score or 
more of young rabbits. 


On Friday, Esther Woelper expressed a great 
deal of sympathy for “the little kiddies in the 
infirmary who had the erip,” on Saturday she 
knew how it was herself. 


The day that Samuel Brosniak left home, he 
saw a large number of slackers rounded up at 
the station in Newark. He says that the people 
around were laughing at them. 


Among the places visited by Margaret Kluin, 
last summer, were Highland Beach, South Beach 
and Seawaren. It is needless to say that she 
had a most enjoyable vacation. 


You cannot make Albert Corello believe that 
the Ford is indestructible. He says he saw one 
that was “a mess” during the summer. Albert’s 
brother was captured by the Germans, last month. 


In the throng of visitors at Palisade Park on 
the 4th of July was a merry little party consist- 
ing of Etta Travis, Helen Lesh and a sister oi 
the latter. They report having had a most enjoy- 
able day. ! 


There is-no one among us more interested in 
the war news than Edwin Londregan, and there 
is not a line that escapes him. He says he hopes 
that the Germans will get the threshing of their 
lives. 


One of the most interesting sights on our 
grounds now-a-days is our little girls taking their 
training under Miss Studt. They enter into it 
with. as much zest as the boys and that is saying 
a great deal 


Mr. Bussanick is sharing the general prosperity 
of the people in his part of the state. He added 
to his personal belongings, in the summer, a fine 
new auto, and expects to get a piano, during the 
coming winter. 


Instead of the usual morning chapel exercise, 
this term, we shall have moving picture lectures 
each morning from eight till eight fifteen. Pend- 
ing the arrangement for these, brief talks are 
being given by Mr. Walker and Mr. Sharp. 


Margaret Jackson, Anna Campbell, Marion 
Apgar and Esther Woelper have been added to 
the c'ass of pupils in printing.All four are in love 
with the linotype and the improvement they are 
making in their work on it is quite remarkable. 


Joseph Pepe worked in a grocery store near 
his home for two months during the summer, 
rising and going to work at four every day, and. 
when he was paid off, took every pénny to his 
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mother. A pretty good boy that, don’t you 
think? 


Catherine Brigante’s sister was married just 
after Catherine arrived home in June and Cath- 
erine had her first experience as a_ bridesmaid. 
During the summer, she spent much of her time 
making dresses for her sisters. Catherine may 
always be depended upon to do her bit. 


Mrs. Pope has been appointed to take charge 
of the sales of Fourth Liberty Loan bonds in 
our school and upon Hamilton Ave., irom Clin- 


_ton to Chambers Sts. She has as her aids:— 


Mrs. Anderson, Miss Hales. Miss Brian and Miss 
Koehler, and she has already disposed of nearly 
three thousand dollars worth. 


The children did not fail to remember Mr. 
Pope’s birthday. He was called into the chapel 
at the morning service, “to speak to a bad boy,” 
when he was confronted with a good one and 
presented with a beautiful watch-fob. It was a 
somewhat starting surprise to our superintendent, 
but he quickly arose to the situation, making a 
fine little speech that we all greatly appreciated. 


For the first time in twenty years, we were this 
fall, obliged to forego the fair. We received the 
usual generous invitation from Mr. Margerum, 
but Dr. Barwis, considering the prevalence of the 
Spanish influenza, decreed that it would be better 
to take no chances and that this year we should 
forego the pleasure. Everybody 
cheerfully, but there were not a few heavy little 
hearts when the opening day arrived and we 
could not join the caravan that moved to the 


acquiesced 


fair grounds. 


Our coach house has been completely trans- 
formed and in its place there is now a pretty 
cottage that will accomodate twenty of our older 
boys. The arrangement of the beds, made by 
Mr. Hunt in the main halls is a most ingenious 
one. They are so constructed that at night the 
rooms are fine dormitories, while, in the morning 
each cot folds away in a neat closet that also 
contains all the personal belongings of the oc- 
cupant, and the rooms become cosy sitting rooms 
where all study and reading may be done. 


The first regular meeting of the Vail Literary 
Society for the school-term (1918-19, was held 
in the assembly-room of the school on Friday 
evening September 26th., with fifty-four members 
in attendance. 

Mr. Walker occupied the chair and opened the 
meeting with an address upon the benefits to be 
derived from the Literary Association, dwelling 
especially upon the encouragement it gave to 
study and composition, to thought, to reasoning, 
to the social features, to the etiquette and de- 
corum it inculeated and to the _ self-possession 
and ease it gave its members in the presence of 
an audience. 

He recommended as temporary oftficers:— 

James Davison, President 
Esther Woelper, Vice-president 
Esther Forsman, Secretary 
Catherine Brigantie, Critic 

The recommendation was adopted by an un- 
animous vote. 

The tollowing program was then-arranged for 
the next regular meeting. 

ROLL CALL 

Recitation by Blanche Martin, Annie Uhouse. 

Anastasia Schultz, and Alice Lynch. 
DEBATE 

Resolved, that the country is a better location 
for a school for the deaf than the city. 

Aftirmative, Esther Forsman and May Lotz. 

Negative, Parker Jerrell and Catherine Brigan- 
tie. 

CURRENT NEWS 

Marion Apgar and Michael Morello. 
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coca oom 
"| “Rob White's” 


Corner 
a 


The lure of the mystic mountains ; 


€ The call of the rushing stream 


® : 
L BE&Ea Ss 
The TAhp of Chis 
IMPLY because I love Mother Nature in 
whatever mood she may be. ‘The love to 
hunt: to fish: to trap; to roam the primeval 
forests: the boundless prairies; to explore the 
mystic mountains—to breathe the air of freedom 


- 


—which is found only far from our crowded 


Ls 


cities—-far from the haunts of man. 

Whether you are a lover of the out-of-doors 
or not, I know that you will agree with me when 
I say that there is nothing that you can compare 
with Nature. to her silent lovliness. 

This, then, is my plea for “Bob White’s” Cor- 


ner, 


River, oh river! upon thy tide 

Full many a freighted bark doth ride; 
Would that thou couldst bear away 
The thots that burden this weary day. 


“Bob TH hite”’ 

OR more than fifteen years I have been writ- 
ing for the out-of-door magazines, and, whlie 
I have used my own name in many of my writings, 
I was advised by the publishers of one of the lead- 
ing magazines to write under another name, as 1s 
generally the case with many of our present day 
writers. In my boyhood days I always liked to 
hear the call of the quail, and many a time I have 
called them from their hiding place in the thickets 
by imitating their call “Bob White—B-o-b White.” 
Hence the name. [In the SimeNr Worker dating 
back over fifteen vears, will be found some of my 
early: writings. Since leaving school things have 


greatly changed and instead of having articles re- 
jected, I received reqvests from all the out-door 
magazines for special articles pertaining to the 
woods and waters. ‘The latest article I have writ- 
ten, “The Scourge of the Plain,” will appear in an 
early issue of Forest and Siream. It is an account 
of my outing in the Rockies during the winter of 
1917-18. I shall endeavor to make arrangements 
with the publishers to have it appear in the SILENT 
Worker, if such an arrangement can be made. 


Eagle Island Days 
HAVE fished in the roily waters of the Rio 
Grande and the turbulent Colorado where it 
rushes thru the Grand Canon in Arizona; cast the 
fly for trout in practically every accessible lake and 
stream in the State of Colorado. In my travels I've 
crost so many different rivers that I cannot recall 
all of them. While there are many rivers that sur- 
pass the Delaware in scenic beauty, still I have a 
most kindly feeling toward it; for it is there along 
its banks, and on a certain island that the summers 
of my early days were spent—days that are gone, 
never to return and with them my dearest friend, 
Tom. Never a summer passed for twenty long 
years but what ‘Tom and I were in the vicinity of 
Eagle Island, either on a fishing trip or in camp. 
Tom was one of those quiet, unassuming fellows 
whose presence always gave added enjoyment to 
such an outing, many a trip was taken up the river 
in the boat, and along its banks, to this day, lie the 
the blackened embers of our camp fires. At that 
time the river was full of bass and other game fish, 


THE SILENT WORKER 


and Tom and I never failed to make a good catch. 
But today it is another story—the fish are gone 
(caused by the refuse of the great factories further 
up the river) and with them, Tom, for, on my 
return from the West, he was not here to greet me 
for he had passed away with the coming of Spring. 

And there was “Bill,” she of the auburn lox and 
sun-burned nose. She was one ot those rare mem- 
bers of the gentle sex that take to out-door life like 
a man. She was gifted with a passionate fondness 
for old Mother Nature, and was in her element only 
when in camp or fishing—for “Bill” is the hiest rose 
on the topmost branch, and she loves the sunshine. 
She was like a grasshopper, for you never could tell 
which way she would jump. One time I remember 
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‘The Call of the Rushing Stream” 
her standing right out in a terrific thunder storm— 
watching the lightning flashes. She was the only 
one of the gentle sex that I ever fished with, as it 
is an assured fact that a fisherman, when fishing 
from boat, generally taboos them. However, she 
was an exception, and the days we spent along the 
river and in camp, are recollections that cannot be 
erased from my memory. I haven't seen “Bill” for 
twelve vears, but hear froom her occasoinally. Cir- 
cumstances have prevented her from visiting her old 
haunts, but she still enjoys an outdoor life, for she 
has a quaint little cottage in the Pocono Mountains, 
in Pennsylvania, where she and her husband spent 
the summer months. 

The past summer I visited Eagle Island. It was 
the same as when I left it twelye years ago. The 
weeping willows; the water birches and the maples 
bade me welcome; the rippling waters of the river 
danced and sang. but [ was in no joyful mood. 
There was something strangely missing—the island 
seemed to have taken on the same remorseful mood 
that had came over me. Oh, yes! for Tom was not 
there, but, in imagination, I saw him, and I talked 
to him just as I had many times before, for I know 
and feel that the spirit of Tom was on Eagle Island 
that day. ; 

About a mile above the island on_the bank of the 
river, there is a place known to only “Bill” and LI. 
We were out fishing one day in August, and were 
caught in a hard thunder-storm. Rowing ashore, we 
accidentally discovered one of the prettiest retreats 
Nature ever made. Wild cucumber vines had grown 
over the tops of the willows, forming a thick cover- 
ing of entwining vines which afforded protection 
from the rain, and from the scorching heat of the 
August days—for, on the hottest days the “Lagoon” 
was always delightfully cool. Of course I visited this 
place—how could it be otherwise ? It was the same, 


but still it was different. Even the wild cucumbers 
were not quivering in the breeze that day—and the 
golden rod and purple asters, which grew there in 
profusion, seemed to have their heads bowed in 
deep thot. For, after all these years, I had returned’ 
but alone—but I know that “Bill” remembers :— 


Remembers those gladsome days— 
In August and September, | 
When the river paths we trod— 
Blossomed with the golden rod— 
Where we often wandered, | 
“Bill” and I. 


Che West---The East 


FTER one has lived in the West as long as the 

writer, one could hardly expect him to return 
to the East to live for any length of time. The East 
and the West differ as do day and night. The 
Rocky Mountains call to those tliat have once seen 
them—it is irrestible, he must return. They swarm 
with all kinds of game, and wild animals roam their 
fastness as they did in the days of the Indian—the 
mountains are about the only thing that the hand of 
man has not, can not change. You can live near the 
mountains for years, as I have, but they seem to have 
changed every time you look at them: you never 
tire studying them ; your interest in exploring their 
deep canons and streams never lags. The foothills, 
and prairies, carpeted with purple sage and anaemones 
—as far as one can see—bid you welcome. And 
where once trailed the travois poles of the Indians, 
now is heard the purr of the automobile. One can 
travel mile upon mile without seeing any signs of 


human  habitation—occasionally the traveler will 


pass a deep, round depression in the prairie—this 
is a reminder of the days of the buffalo. A constant 
changing panorama is spread out before you, and it 
seems as though you were in an enchanted land. 
It must be remembered that in mentioning the West, 
I’m speaking of the Pikes Peak Region, which in- 
cludes about 2e0 square miles of the greatest scenic 
wonders in the world. Altho I have traveled thru 
the greater part of the West and Southwest I have 
settled in Colorado, and there is a reason—mind you, 
just as there is for Grape Nuts. Last winter while 
the East was experiencing its coldest spell for 
years; railroads tied up, and coal at a premium, I 
was out in my cabin in the mountains, hunting and 
trapping-—and the days were like the Indian sum- 
mers of the East. In Colorado Springs you can get 
all the coal that you want at $4.95 per ton. People 
live out of doors practically the whole vear around; 
severe winters are unknown; the roads are the 
finest in the world. Sunstroke or being overcome by 
the heat is unheard of. While the East swelters, 
Colorade enjoys cool, pine-scented mountain 
breezes. Surely, then, ’tis a privilege to live in Col- 
orado. 


Westward, Ho! 


; — a three month’s visit to the old home- 


stead in Rosemont, New Jersey, I am about 
to leave for the West again. While Colorado 
Springs will be my objective point, and shall no 
doubt remain there for the greater part of the year, 
there will be times when I will be miles from any 
signs of civilization—as my half-bred friend, Bert 
and:I -have planned an elk and deer hunt in the early 
fall—and I must go— 


The sleeping spirits have awakened, 
And the heart of me is aglow; 
A vision calls from the canon walls, 
And the soul of me says— Go! 

To be what we are, and to become what we are 
capable of becoming, is the only end of life—Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

The remedy for the evils of democracy is more 
democracy.—Thomas Mott Osborne. 

He does me double wrong 

That wounds me with the flatteries of his tongue. 
—Shakespeare. 
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AFTER-VACATION COMMENT 


aIN THE July Silent Worker Mrs. 
Long criticised me for that term— 
S$©]| “respectable idiot.” I used it in re- 
oO) ference to the condition in which 
7|| many deaf boys and girls find pure 
oral schools. Listen. I meant .strictly “pure 
oral,” but, unfortunately, either I or the printers 
omitted the “pure” before oral. So Mrs. Long, 
reading that erroneous statement of mine, dub- 
bing oral graduates in general respectable idiots, 
was quite justified in her criticism. By merely 
oral graudates we now mean products from the 
oral departments in Combined System schools. 
I would not knowingly cali them idiotic. Far 
from it. For along with their oralism they have 
had the advantage of the elevating, uplifting, 
character-buiiding manual method environment. 
So they come from school, capable, sensible, 
well-educated, fit for useful and successful lives. 

But when i say that many pure oral graduates 
answer accurately to the description of respect- 
able idiot I mean it. It is the truth; I take pains 


to write only the truth. Some bright fellow—lI 


don’t know who—first conceived that expression, 
“respectable idiot.” I picked it up from one of 
the deaf papers a few years ago, and after study- 
ing it, testing it, applying it, and finding it true 
I have been quite satisfied to re-use it whenever 
the occasion calls for it. | 

If I understand rightly Mrs. Long teaches and 
has taught in Combined System schools with 
more or less stress on the Oral Method. I will 
repeat that with such a sign language atmosphere 
the chances for capable, well-rounded graduates 
is good, in fact, usually promising. 

But let us leave the Combined System school 
and go over into one of the city pure oral Day 
Schools for the deaf, or one of the exclusive, 
private ones with its strictly oral atmosphere. 
It is from these that we meet so many of the 
timid, blank - faced, blank - headed individuals 
Not long ago Mr. Pach described one of them 
for the readers of this paper. He was Leslie 
Somebody, I do not remember his name. 
Fresh from their pure oral environment these 
boys and girls have a horror of the sign language, 
having been taught by their parents and teachers 
to shun it as they would shun a plague. By at- 
tempting conversation with them we discover 
how painfully limited their vocabulary; often 
they have asked me the meaning of the simplest 
words, like common, relative (kinfolk,) possible, 
etc. One mother with an adult pure oral idiot 
on her hands told a dear friend of mine that she 
paid five dollars apiece for the girl’s lessons! 

Another pure oral victim that I know enjoys 
strutting among the ultra fashionables in hotel 
lobbies. She is an exception to the rule in that 
she is quite bold, she goes alone, the nerve of 
her! For whenever she opens her mouth to 
make her queer, inarticulate utterances she nei- 
ther sees nor knows that the strangers about her 
turn aside to suppress their laughter and amuse- 
meut. 

But why go further? The subject is old and 
hackneyed. We are sick of it all. An Allied 
victory is coming. Let us work and pray that 
along with the complete crushing of the terrible 
Hun will dawn that emancipation for deaf chil- 
dren—that freedom forever from Pure Oralism 
or “The German Method.” 


Shell Shock 


Ever since The Great War started we have 
noted everywhere discussions and sympathy for 
blinded soldiers, with correspondingly little men- 
tion made of deafened soldiers. There is only 


Concerning “‘ Respectable Idiot.” 


By ALICE T. TERRY 


’ one reason for this; general lack of sympathy for 


all things deaf, civilivans and soldiers alike. As 
proof that the sufferings of the soldier made deat 
from shell shock are infinitely greater than those 
of the soldier binded from the same cause hear 
what Dr. M. Allen Starr L.L.D. of Columbia 
University, writing in Scribner’s for August, 
says: 

“In many cases sudden blindness has occurred 
and persisted for weeks. In others deafness with 
or without dumbness has followed the shock. In 
the former horrid visions occur in spite of ap- 
parent blindness. In the latter, loud noises, ex- 
plosions, the roar of cannon, the whiz and burst- 
ing of shells, the gréans of the wounded and 
dying are heard in spite of the deafness to ordin- 
ary sounds.” 


From this description one can readily see that 
the mental and physical misery of the deaf soldier 
far supersedes that of the blind one. For the 
deaf one not only hears all those horrors, but 
with his mind’s eye he sees them too. Whereas 
the blind soldier merely sees his visions, he hav- 
ing no head noises to enable him to hear them at 
the same time, as in the case of his more unfor- 
tunate deaf comrade. Surely earth hath no more 
hideous, no more heart-rending sound than the 
groans of the wounded and those dying slow, 
torturous deaths. That is the thing that will 
unnerve the strongest men. But I once read 
some near-scientific discussions which claim that 
deaf people cannot well sympathize with the sick 
and suffering because they do not hear their cries 
of pain. I cannot agree with such theories, for I 
know that we have all seen or felt cases where 
sight alone moved us to feelings of deepest pity 
or sympathy, with that accompanying urgent 
desire on our part to alleviate suffering. 


Now the effort at lip-reading, generally speak- 
ing, often produces the greatest tension upon the 
nervous system. And from Dr. Starr’s statement 
it occurs to me that it will be next to impossible 
for the deaf soldier to concentrate his attention 
upon any one’s lips, with those hideous head 
noises likely to re-occur at any moment to pound, 
to tear and pull his faculties to pieces, as it were. 
For Dr. Starr says that any emotional shock will 
bring them on. And it is the struggling lip- 
reader who became deaf in adult life that suffers 
most from nervousness, sensitiveness and suspi- 
cion—the combination favorable to frequent emo- 
tional outbursts. The little slights of relatives 
and -friends, which are inevitable, such as impa- 
tience, indifference >r neglect, are sure to be felt 
deeply by the deaf soldier. In that condition 
his hideous head noises will return and the effort 
at lip-reading will be out of the question for him. 
On the other hand he could more easily and suc- 
cessfully be restored to society and usefulness by 
the manual method of the deaf. To learn the 
hand alphabet and the sign language is never a 
nervous strain upon any one. And it is possible 
to follow conversation in signs even if horrible 
head noises persist, because the gestures falling 
clear and well-defined out of the hands are so 
easy to follow; while words framed on the lips 
are often, very often, obscure and doubtful, pro- 
ducing upon the listener an effect that is both 
discouraging and nerve-racking. 


We must work to bring this rich blessing to 
the deaf soldier, the God given sign-language! 


A Deaf Jeweler 


It is rare that the deaf engage in the jewelry 
business, but Grover J. Wilson of Aurora, Mo., 
has followed this trade successfully for ten years 


or more. In fact, it is the only thing that he has 
ever done. He is yet a young man. Upon leay- 
ing school, not finding anything congenial to do, 
he offered to work free for a jeweler in his town 
for the privilege of learning the business. In 
three months time he had become an expert 
watch and jewelry repairer, besides having gain- 
ed such an understanding and liking for the 
business that he persuaded his hearing brother 
to join him and buy the Boss out. The new firm 
was known as Wilson Bros. Jewelry Co. While 
Grover’s part was chiefly that of repairer he was 
always ready to act as salesman in emergency or 
absence of his partner. Grover is a deaf-mute, 
and all his business is carried on in writing. 

The firm enjoyed steady growth until the day 
when they decided to sell out, the hearing brother 
wishing to devote his time exclusively to his min- 
ing interests. The sale completed, Grover began 
to plan other work. But that wasn’t necessary, 
for the new firm having been told of his wonder- 
ful ability at his old post, sent for him. The 
excellent pay offered was an inducement, so back 
into his old place went Grover. Aurora is a city 
of 8000 people. It is surprising how many of 
them can talk on their hands, all because they 
know and like their deaf jeweler so well. I found 
this out for myself when I visited in that part of 
the country the past summer. 

Mr. Wilson has a bright and helpful wife. three 
sturdy, normal boys and a cozy home. He is 
keenly wide-awake, public-spirited and progres- 
sive. No body in Aurora keeps in closer touch 
with the war and its movements than he. He is 
well aware that the jewelry business is now 
classed with the Non-essentials, and for that 
reason he is anxious to quit it and engage in 
something more patriotic, preferably agriculture. 
Every year Mr. and Mrs. Wilson are known to 
have the finest garden in town, and there can be 
little doubt that they would make a great success 
at farming. 


INVENT NEW DEVICE TO PROTECT 
SOLDIERS 

Washington, May 13.—American doctors have 
invented a device for the protection of soldiers’ 
eardrums. It is believed to be superior to any pro- 
duced by any nation at war. 

The secret of the new protective device is closely 
guarded, but within a short time every man serving 
under General Pershing will be equipped with a set. 

Altho pleased with the invention, officers admit 
that it cannot be depended upon to prevent deafness 
and intimate that when the full strength of Ameri- 
ca is felt in the war at least 5000 will be rendered 
totally or partially deaf by the heayy gunfire every 
year. 

Arrangements are almost completed for opening 
the new army hospital for deaf mutes at Cape May, 
N. J. Thru the co-operation of the American As- 
sociation to Promote Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, six teachers are ready for service. They will 
teach the returning soldiers lip reading. The men 
will not be permitted to learn the hand signs, as 
most persOns now converse solely by lip reading. 
—North American. 


The habit of looking on the best side of every 
event is worth more than a thousand pounds a year. 
—Johnson, 

Not only to say the right thing in the right place, 
but, far more difficult still, to leave unsaid the wrong 
thing at the tempting moment.—G. 4. Sala. 

Care is no cure, but rather corrosive for things 
that are not to be remedied.—Shakespeare. 

Riches without charity are nothing worth. They 
are a blessing only to him who makes them a bless- 
ing to others.—Fielding. 
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THE SILENT WORKER 


WHAT: THIS WAR MEANS TO US 


N these days of intense patriotic sen- 
timent, when the cry for freedom is 
echoing around the world, when every 
democratic soul is praying for victory 

az and final triumph for the armies of 
Liberty, it is difficult to think of business. 

It is fitting, therefore, at this time that we cease, 
temporarily at least, from the mad pursuit of the 
almighty dollar and minds to thoughts of patriotism. 
A little more than a year ago we were enjoying the 
fruits of peace. ‘To-day the nation is plunged in the 
throes of a great war. Thousands of our brave 
countrymen have already gone to the front to be 
followed later by other legions who have heard the 
clarion call to arms and are now mustering in the 
North, the South, the East, and the West. 

A tremendous human avalanche is being made 
ready to crush the hosts of autocracy, to obiiterate 
forever the despotic power of the despoilers of little 
Belgium and little Servia; to drag in the mud of 
ignominy the Kaiser, the Crown Prince and their 
co-partners in crime, to nail that quartet of fiendish 
brigands, of merciless, nefarious, blood-thirsty hell- 
hounds to the cross of eternal shame. 

Oppression, tyranny, and atrocious brutalities of 
the most malignant character committed by the Ger- 
man soldierly against defenseless women and child- 
ren have driven the whole patriot world into the 
common fight for Liberty. 

The sons of Liberty are offering their lives on the 
battlefields of France that humanity may prevail— 
that the world “may be made safe for Democracy.” 

Liberty, the palladium of mankind, had its birth 
in England when an outraged British populace, 1n- 
dignant and disgusted, smarting under the lash of 
oppression, rose en masse against despotic rule and 
forced King John, the reigning autocrat, to sign 
the “Magna Charta,” a document which guaranteed 
civil liberty to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Liberty was born in France when the blood of 
insidious Louis the Sixteenth stained the scaffold. 

It was a grand day in the world’s history when in 
1776 Liberty, in all her immaculate purity, emerged 
from the matrix of Heroism and established herself 
forever on our beloved shores. It was a still gran- 


der day in the history of the Republic when our 


distinguished forefathers, bleeding from the rods of 
tvranny, rebelled, threw off the yoke of bondage and 
fought their way, shoeless, famished, and rag clad, 
through the storms of bitterest agony, through rivers 
dyed crimson with their blood to independence and 
freedom. 

That freedom was again defended in the war of 
1812: again, in 1861; again, in 1898; and now, in 
1918, we, the champions, the guardians of Liberty, 
have entered the world war in defense of that im- 
perishable doctrine that “all men are created free 
and equal,” and that “Liberty shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

The foe we fight today is by no means weak, im- 
becile, or decrepit, but the greatest military despot- 
ism the world has ever known—one before which 
Rome, when at the zenith of her power, in her 
palmiest days, dwindles into insignificance, sinks in 
the slough of innoxious impotence. 

Wider and brighter shoot the fierce flames of 
holocaustal conflagration; France and Belgium must 
be redeemed at all costs; the day is fast approaching 
when the Teutonic nations, metaphoricetly speaking, 
will lie fallen, prostrate, trodden in the mud by vic- 
torious Allied hosts. 

We have drawn the sword in defense of Dem- 
ocracy and Jiberty and it will never be sheathed 
until the concentrated flash of our American pat- 
riotism has struck the stealthy, perfidious, German 
scoundrelism dead. The ebullient Teutonic multi- 
tudes, composed, it seems, of relentless, ranting 
proletarians, objects of pity. innocent dupes, blindly 
led by autocratic zealots, are the ones who unfortun- 
ately must pay the price with their lives. May we 


By CHARLES STITT 
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not hope, however, that into the very shadows of 
their death shall be shed the light of a new morning, 
the dawn of a grander and a more glorious liberty 
than our fathers ever knew, the dawn of the day 
when Reason shall again ascend her throne, when 
Peace shall reign from “sea to sea and from the 
rivers unto the ends of the earth?” 

When this most glorious transition shall have been 
consummated, then out of the dust and debris of 
homes made shambles, of cathedrals changed to 
charnel-houses, of towns and cities reduced to wild, 
gruesome wastes, out of the grief, the sorrow, the 
agony and the tears of, millions, may arise a new 
statue of Liberty, erected on pyramids of solid 
granite, towering heavenward, a splendid colossus 
to Freedom, overlooking earth’s fairest, most beauti- 
ful, most intellectual, and most cultured city, the 
world’s mecca—Paris, France. 


“Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify; but 
nine times out of ten the best thing that can happen 
to a young man is to be tossed overboard, and com- 
pelled to sink or swim for himself.”"—James A. 


Garfie/d. 
Perish discretion when it interferes with business. 
—Anon. , 
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HERRICK—PAST—PRESENT 
“Whereas in silks my Julia goes 
Then, then methinks how sweetly flows 
The liquafaction of her clothes. 
Next when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each may free 
O, how that glittering taketh me.” 


Whereas with bricks my Julia goes 
And smites an “anti” on the nose 
‘She makes me weary—Heaven knows. 
Next when T cast mine eyes and see 
Her tossing bombs across the lea 
She gets my capricorn—by “g!” 


—" 


Self-preservation is the first law of nature; self- 
sacrifice the first rule of grace —Anon. 

Society can not do without cultivated men. As 
soon as the first wants are satisfied, the higher wants 
become imperative.—Emerson. 


Riches do not delight us so much with their pos- 
session, as torment us with their loss——Gregory. 


Wise folks buy and sell, but fools are bought and 
sold.—Rob Roy. 
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A Lutheran Church for the Deaf and Its Pastor 


Rev. John Salvner, whose picture and that of 
the Chapel of which he is pastor appear herewith, 
is the honored missionary of widely-scattered 
flock of the children of silence in the great north- 
west. Besides his home congregation in Min- 
neapolis his field of religious labor includes twelve 
other cities located in Minnesota and neighbor- 
ing states. 

Mr. Salvner assumed charge of his present con- 
gregation directly after his graduation from a Lu- 
theran seminary in 1901, and through his indefat- 
igable labors, in season and out of season, for 
the spiritual welfare of the deaf he has enthuse 
a large number of them with real religious zeal, 
as is evidenced by Grace chapel, which includes 
a handsome parsonage built during his pastor- 


ate, a considerable part of the work being done 


by his congregation themselves. True to his 
trust our friend preaches the good old gospel, and 
while he may not be the most popular preacher 
that the deaf have, there is none who has in- 
spired the love and confidence of the silent bre- 
thren more than he. 

Though Mr. Salvner is slightly deaf himselt, 
he can hear sufficiently well to be able to act as 


interpreter for those who have no hearing at all 
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REV. JOHN SALVNER, 
The Popular Pastor of Grace Chapel for the 
Deaf 


at their meetings and conventions. The ease and 
*orace with which he employes the sign language 
to the edification of his silent listeners makes 
them feel that he is one of them. 

Speaking of Grace Chapel its pastor writes: 

“Ground was broken early in the year 1915, 
and the building dedicated on the 1oth of Sep- 
tember. It cost about $6000, that is chapel and 
home for the pastor combined. The deaf started 
the fund by paying a certain sum every month. 
When our hearing friends heard of it, they glad- 
ly and willirgly assisted us. The dimensions of 
the church are 30 by 26 with a vestibule 8 to 14. 
The seating capacity of the auditorium is a little 
more than ene hundred. The church furniture 
is of elmwood. An assembly hall and kitchen is 
in the basement. The Ladies’ Aid deserves praise 
for its work. Perhaps it would be of interest to 
add that they are helping win the war by the pur- 
chase of War Savings Stamps and by sewing for 
the Belgian and French refugees. 

“It may be of interest to note also that the pul- 
pit of the chapel, seen in the accompanying pic- 
ture, was made and presented by the deaf-blind 
member ot Crace Congregation, Mr. John Lauby. 
We are proud of it.” 
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Grace Chapel (Lutheran) for the Deaf, and Parsonage, located 
at 1221 22nd Ave., North Minneapolis, Minn. 


Interior View of Grace Chapel—taken on Easter Day. 


CAN LIVE THIRTY-ONE DAYS WITHOUT 
FOOD 

If there were a siege, how long could soldiers and 
civilians live after the food supplies gave out? Sci- 
ence says that if he can get drinking water an ordin- 
ary man can exist for about 30 days without. At the 
end of that time the machinery of the body will not 
be spoiled, and be entirely strengthened back to the 
old standard by careful feeding. 

About one-quarter of the body weight is fat, and 
it is mostly this fat which is absorbed as food du- 
ring the period of starvation. 

Scientists claim that: man can absorb and burn up 
his muscles until 60 per cent. of their weight has 
gone. He can do the same with from 30 to 40 per 
cent of the lungs. Hearts can lose 10 per cent and 
brains and nervous system can lose 5 per cent. It 
will thus be seen that the more vital organs, brain 
and heart, yield least of their valuable substances. 
Fat. muscles and so on, are consumed first.—The 
Silent Observer. 


Make yourself an honest man, and then you may 
be sure that there is one rascal less in the world— 
Carlyle. 


You can lead a boy to school but you can’t make 


him think.—Anon. 


Ye may hew down the tree, but ye canna change 
its bend.—Heart of Mid-Lothian. 7 


In the above picture our children will scarce re- 
cognize their handsomely gowned and groomed 
physical director, Miss Ada Studt; but it is she, 
and she is doing her bit with the same conscienti- 
ous care that she is using now in her work with 
the little girls. Don’t notice the cut of the 
trouserettes, but just think what a good thing it 
is to be able, at all times and under all circum- 
stances to “pull true.” . 


DOGS OF WAR. 


A certain fox terrier on the firing line in France 
has a record of having saved t50 human lives, all 
fighting men on the right side of the fight. There 
are many other dogs in France with honorable life- 
saving records on the battletields. A regiment could 
be made up of soldiers saved by dogs that have run 
the gauntlet of fire to hunt for wounded and bring 
stretcher bearers to them. 

These dogs of war carry messages through zones 
of fire frem trench to trench, rushing from cover to 
cover, but always going true to command and bring- 
ing the messages, if not killed in the attempt. There 
are instances where a dog, after receiving a mortal 
wound, has crawled painfully along for hours to 
bring in his message. 


One of the admirable qualities of these trained 
dogs is the seriousness with which they take and 
execute dangerous missions. A well trained Red 
Cross dog will not be swerved from his business by 
hunger, fatigue or pain, obeys only his officer, and 
works to the point of exhaustion, unless officially 
relieved. 


Instances have never been wanting to prove that 
the Creator made no mistake when he made a dog; 
but this war brings out the fact most clearly.— 
North Dakota Banner. 
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HOW MISS KELLER POSED AT A STUDIO 
(By Emma Gerhard, in World Blind.) 

Photographing Helen Keller was an inspiration. 
Never before in all our photographic career 
have we been more deeply affected. 

All the reproductions of Miss Keller that we 
had seen were decrepit and afflicted looking. 

When Miss Keller entered the studio-room she 
looked like a beautiful “statue of a goddess” that 
had been awakened and had stepped down from 
her pedestal to earth with a message of love. 

Miss Keller is tall and divinely fair. 

She carries herself, erect, shoulders thrown 
back and is extremely graceful. The feeling of 
being in the presence of a spiritual being, instead 
of a material one, overtook us, and when she 
spoke in that little peculiar monotone far-off 
way, it brought to our eyes tears, not of pity 
but bewilderment and self-reproach, the thought 
of how little we have made of ourselves, with all 
cur faculties. 

While being photographed Miss Keller was an 
ideal subject, radiating spirituality, which is ab- 
solutely necessary in order to reproduce the mind, 
life or soul. Without this—in other words, with 
merely ilesh and bone—a picture is dead. 

She responded so quickly to thought as to con- 
vince us that when material senses were taken 
from her, she developed the spiritual, which is 
far greater. 

In one particular pose we wanted her to place 
her knee on a settee by a window, leaning on the 
sill. This she did, when simply touched on the 
knee, much more quickly than would the average 
seeing and hearing person when requested orally 
to do so. 

Helen Keller is a talented, beautiful and won- 
derfully graceful woman. While speaking of her 
to a nurse from one of our city institutions we 
learned from that nurse that one boy, by read- 
ing the life of Helen Keller, has been saved from 
an imbeciles’ home. The doctors had decided 
to place him there. When the nurse read the 
book she detected some similar traits. Now the 
boy is attending a school and is advancing rapid- 
ly and improving wonderfully. Mrs. Keller, 
Helen’s mother (the name “Mother” would imply 
all we could say of her) is a sweet, kind, mother- 
ly-looking woman. All of us who have good 
mothers can accurately picture her, sitting in a 
corner Of the room (not uttering a word) with 
that same patient, sweet smile that has helped 
us all grow to be good men and women. Thank- 
fulness and resignation were written on her brow. 

Now last but not least, Mrs. Macy is a wonder- 
ful woman. No admirer could have raved more 
about every movement Helen Keller made. 

She would say, “Oh! how beautiful. Isn’t she 
lovely in that.” “How beautiful in the door, 
so.like a statue.” 

In one pose Helen Keller was bending over 
a vase of flowers that had been given her at a 
lecture. She has the sense of smell and loves 
flowers. 

“Now, that is beautiful,”” Mrs. Macy would say 
of almost every move. ‘“‘How spendidly she poses 
her hands,” exclaimed Mrs. Macy at one point. 

The fact is that Miss Keller never posed at all, 
but was naturally graceful. 

One time, after helping across the crowded 


thoroughfare and into a street car a blind girl 


who sells chewing gum at one of the downtown 
street corners, I found a seat beside her. With 
a thought of cheering her I spoke of the wonder- 
ful Helen Keller. She replied in a sweet, low 
tone, “Yes, there are only a few Helen Kellers 
but still fewer Mrs. Macys.” 

Never was more harmony displayed than in 
these three wonderful women. Like the Trinity, 
they are three in one great cause, namely, to be 
a spiritual uplift to all who are afflicted and an 
inspiration to everyone. 


An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a pound of 
sadness to serve God with.—Fuller. 


THE SILENT WORKER 


TO AID DEAF-MUTES 

The success and efficiency of graduates of the Col- 
umbia Institute for the Deaf, Gallaudet College, is 
to be taken as an object lesson in legislative efforts 
made to remove prejudice against employment of 
deaf-mute people in business life: 

Dr. Percival Hall, president of the Columbia In- 
stitute for the Deaf, has been testifying before the 
House Committee on Education, of which Repre- 
sentative Searl of Florida is Chairman, at hearing 
on H. R. 244. This bill provides for the Department 
of Labor to investigate and prepare statistics rel- 
ative to the employment of deaf-mutes. The pur- 
pose of the measure is to overcome prejudices 
against their employment. 

This measure is particularly important at this 
time, on account of the number of soldiers who 
are being made deaf by heavy artillery fire on the 
battle front in France. The committee on education 
proposes to devise ways for preparing these victims 
of the war to become efficient citizens.—Washington 
Star. 


NEW JERSEY MEMBERS OF THE N. A. D. 
Bulletin No. 4 
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All progressive deaf people of the State are urged 
to climb into THE NEW JERSEY BAND WAGON 
a a BOOST the National Association of the 

eaf, 

An initiation fee of $1.00 will entitle you to mem- 
bership. See advertisement. 

The names of new members will be added to the 
Bulletins that follow. 

‘GEorcE S. Porrer, 
State Organizer. 
School for the Deaf, Trenton, N. 
JOIN NOW 


EMPLOYMENT 


We are offering steady and summer employment to 
mutes over 18 years for Government work, and re- 


gular lines. This work is especially desirable for 
mutes. We are now employing about four hundred. 
Our factory operates six days per week, on three 
eight-hour shifts. While learning operations we pay 
vou 35 cents per hour plus 10% bonus on all wages 
for steady attendance computed in weekly periods. 
After learning the work, which takes from one to 
six weeks, you are able to earn from $3 to $6 per 
day and better. 

We refund R. R. fare not over $10 in 30 days and 
not over $20 in 60 days. We aid in securing rooms. 
Athletics and educational epportunities are offered. 

Apply in a or communicate with Factory Em- 


ployment 

THE G OODYE AR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO. 
WANTED 


Photographs of Conventions and Outings. 

Photographs of Children of Deaf Parents. 

Photographs of the Deaf in Business. 

Photographs of the Deaf engaged in unusual oc- 
cupations. 

Photographs of the New Jersey Deaf with brief 
sketches. 

Photographs of Prominent Deaf Persons. 

These can be used in THE SirENt WorkKErR from 
time to time as occasion permits. 

THE SuENT WorkKER is bound to be bigger, bright- 
er and better than ever. Will you co-operate by 
sending us what we ask for gratituously. Another 
favor—help boost the circulation of the paper by 


urging your friends to subscribe. 


Send to THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


National Association of the 
Deaf 


Organized 1880 Incorporated 1900 
AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE WELFARE 
OF ALL THE DEAF 


Objects 


To educate the public as to the Deaf; 
To advance the intellectual, professional and 
industrial status of the Deaf; 
To aid in the establishment of Employment 
Bureaus for the Deaf in the State and National 
Departments of Labor; 
To oppose the unjust application of liability 
laws in the case of Deaf workers; 
To combat unjust discrimination against the 
Deaf in the Civil Service or other lines of 
employment ; 
To co-operate in the improvement, develop- 
ment and extension of educational facilities 
for deaf children; 
To encourage the use of the most approved 
and successful methods of instruction in 
schools for the Deaf, the adaptation of such 
methods to the need of individual pupils, and 
to oppose the indiscriminate application of any 
single method to all; 
To seek the enactment of stringent laws for 
the suppression of the imposter evil,—hearing 
persons posing as Deaf-Mutes ; 
To raise an endowment fund,—the income of 
which is to be devoted to furthering the ob- 
jects of the Association ; 
To erect a national memorial to Charles 
Michael De L,Epee,—the universal benefactor 
of the Deaf. 

Membership 


Regular Members: Deaf Citizens of the 
United States; 

Associate Members: Deaf persons not citi- 
zens of the United States and Hearing Per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the Deaf. 


Fees and Dues 


Initiation Fee, $1.00; Annual dues, 5oc. Life 
membership, $25 paid into the Endowment 
Fund at one time. All Official Publications 
free to members. 
Official Organ: THE NAD 
Every deaf citizen and all others interested in 
the advancement of the Deaf along educational 
and industrial lines are urged to join the As- 
sociation and co-opreate financially and other- 
wise in promoting its objects. 
Life memberships, donations and _ bequests 
towards the increase of the Endowment fund 
are especially needed and earnestly solicited 
to the end that permanent headquarters, in 
charge of salaried experts, may be maintained 
for the more efficient and vigorous prosecution 
of the work of the Association. 

fficers 


James H. Cloud, President. 
Principal Gallaudet School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
James ‘W. Howson, First Vice-President. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Berkeley, California. 
Cloa G. Lamson, Second Vice-President. 
Teacher School for the Deaf, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Arthur L. Roberts, Secretary. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Olathe, Kansas. 
John H. McFarlane, Treasurer. 
Instructor School for the Deaf, 
Talladega, Alabama. 
Jay C. Howard, Board Member. 
Investment and Real Estate, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 
Olof Hanson, Board Member. 
Architect, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Trustees Endowment Fund 
Willis Hubbard, Vreasurer, Flint, Michigan. 
Olof Hanson, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Edwin W. Frisbee, West Medford, Mass. 


State Organizer For New Jersey 


Through whom remittances for dues, fees, 
donations and ba memberships may be made 
“ORGE S. PORT 
School for the Deaf. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Jcin the N. A. D. Do it now. 
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F. 5. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


BEGINNING IN FIRST GRADE 
COVERING THE EIGHT GRADES 


—— | 


Children 
Learn to Love Good Books |] , 


PAINTS | | teseate Love coos no 


; | . Good Books 
‘ || For Every Purpose 


. Wee ee ee r 
RR 
ae 


~*~ " 


Pao rw 


Sold by people who know 


paints with a life-long 


Books leading the pupils’ interest into the 
wiser paths of reading, each 32 to 40 pages, 


Hardware, Heaters, 


| knowledge limp cloth, and arranged in containers of 25 


different titles for each year’s work. They 
H r 5 embrace [,iterature, Travel, History, Biogra- 
Paints 


Ranges, Mantels, 


Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 


phy, Industries, Nature Study and allied sub- 
jects. Price 10 cents per volume, $2.50 per 
box of 25 or $20.00 for the complete set of 200. 


Some of the titles :— 


DANIEL BOONE 
STORY OF BELGIUM | 


: CHINESE AND THEIR COUNTRY | 
“ STORY OF THE FLAG Plumbers 
P STORY OF COAL, COTTON, WHEAT, ETC ; in 
2 PRIMER FROM FABLELAND Steam and Gas Fitt 
z PEEPS INTO BIRD NOOKS ~ 
Eat sainggrtigyor intend Steam and Hot Water 
: Write for complete catalogue, terms, etc. He ati ng’ 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., E — iS 
; 8 and 10 So. Warren St, HOWARD R. MYERS, Manager. ectrical Supplies 
2 TRENTON, N. J. 603 Chestnut Street, Biey eles 
: PHILADELPHIA, PA. , , 
: | Bievele Supplies 
PAF AAI 
SUBSCRIBE for the SILENT WORKER. One Dollar a Year 
AS OVS NI Ot a De De eS et ie } 
PrP A &- P : The NEW JERSFY 
' history and Genealogy 
PHotroerarHer Crossley Machine Company hee 
(INCORPORATED) pny a oe Le wy? ’ 
i iccataee acl tienda PRAVERS BOOK STORE 
Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelainand Clay = — '%° BROAPST 
Washing Machinery Martin C. Ribsam 
Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing Supplies 
; and Forming Clay _ BROAD AND FRONT STS, 
2 Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 
3 TRENTON, NEW JERSEY | 
: seansonsistlacoas | ay 
i : TRINITY BUILDING | ‘ ons SCHUOL SUPPLIES. 
: siidink guliecniiies Che British Deat Cimes Gifts of Utility ¥ SPORTING GIODS & GAMES 
i « Nf WwA y An agree a a Sold in Trenton at the 0U TOOOR wor? AMISEMENTS 
a per for the Deaf. ited by ° . 
2 3 BROAD : Jos: ph Hepworth. Capital Gift Shop 30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 
NEW YORK LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF Pen apo farina pemaewent 
- } OF THE UNITED KINGDOM COMPLIMENTS OF 
ES [00 YOUR SHOPPING A T Edited and controlled by the Deaf WILSON and STOKES 
M: Trenton’s most reliable store. Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, L m be C 
Dependable merchandise at moderate and Honestly Impartial | u roo. 
prices. ; Twenty-four page monthly Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone 147 
We give and P amcosg Gold Trading| annual subscription—single copies (pre- Self- Filling TRENTON, N. J. 
amps. id) 6 ts. Those who prefer to serd ° 
alee bill ‘will be ccbdlind wilt twenty Fountain Pen | =. 
months’ subscription. | WM. CONVERY & SONS . 
Send a picture post card for specimen cop. . - . . 
129 North Broad St., . 
: igvage ie Che British Deaf Cimes, The C apital Stationery and see the largest line of Furniture and : 
| 25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, Englaut’ 15 N. Warren St. | Carpets in this city. . 
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33 Years of Recognized Supremacy 
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ieee 16 THE SILENT WORKER 
; 
ALLL LER RRL LAL SIE RES SEDATE R TSS aR RR A | 
: : 
. WHE NEW dJaRSRY 2CHOGL FOR THE DEAF | 
Sin ] ore Ur 
2 STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION | OFFICERS ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT cit 
Es om | ; 
a BS) Mervin A. RICE Oscar W. JEFFERY i 
a: 2 JoHN P. Murray JoHN C. VANDYKE SOUS FP. WEAR, A iii iss Principal | 
i D. Srewart CRrAvEN Tuos. W. SyNwnott | \LVIN E. POPE. M.A MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Supervising Oral. Principal a 
| Ch 46 ERNEst’ R. ACKERMAN Rorert L. Cox | aS BN, Tie + oe ue 
| ~( ai | Superintendent TEACHERS te 
: 4h ; a Officers of the Board | WILLIAM G. NEWCOMB B. HOWARD SHARP Ue 
2 :: ie TS ne Ae ee a aN President | Principal Clerk and Business Manager Piri iAa ao aita a ie 
, %, Uc = aes rs I i ot re aro ee ping nom | MARION C. WELSH HELEN CR AV ER KANE te 
; ie E ROE Ihc SE. 6 he seks cating ce ecreta | ste AN ( 
te ¥ Zl : ry Stenographer and Clerk AMY, M. HALES | Us 
S ryan : Sag 4 f . 4 
yes > ba MRS. SARA BISHOP RIIZABETH L. FOLEY =i 
Rca en Ue COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION Matron DOROTHY ww RIGLEY Z 
‘ Ls : ie | i 
a) Se a CALVIN N. KENDALL. GEORGE K. S$. GOMPERS vi oe ERS. Uc 
Ry Lae Ue real nag Cnt ei *LOREN EWIS 
be i Ue Supervisor of Boys PHOEB JORHLER af 
re A ue = ‘ieee . ~N) KIRK 
s i oF TERMS OF ADMISSION ANNA M. FITZPATRICK MARGARET J. BRILL a 
ey ; eu a - ‘. = ae eo R Wa , 7 
1 ue HE New Jersey ScHoor ror THE Dear, estab- Supervisor of Small Boys CLAUDIA FORMAN. Us 
ne un lished by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers MRS. EDWIN MARKLEY ul 
; ip ‘ its advantages on the followiag conditions : Supervisor of Small Boys INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT i 
eee SF The candidate must be a resident of the State, not RHR. : } ere We 
* ak ; . = less than SIX years nor more than twenty-one years ; B. HOW ARD ‘SHARI JOHN P. W ALKER rey e 1 a4 oS Pee ae ee a a ee ee Dean UE 
“i of age, deaf, and of sufficient physicial health and in- Faculty Counselor for Boys 
3 =]  tellectual capacity to profit by the instruction afforded. MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS Instructors af 
she Ms The person making application for the admission of — ARNE aie UE 
me x Ue : * - : . ° Supervisor of Girls Trades 
fate oa | =f} a Child as a pupil is required to fill out a blank form, GEORGE S. PORT eae Ta 
as “i furnished for the purpose, giving necessary informa- ADA R. STUDT tly ee Sng S SE Printing and Engraving Ue 
ae i =I pur{ g g Y i AVA RK. OTL MRS. FANNIE rae toe NEY, Asst. to Instr. in Printing ny 
ee or tion in regard to the case. The application must be Supervisor of Girls J. LEWIS JOHNS - os Soe ROE Le ge 3 TE ete es a 
= NY US ie , 2 eee eee il eee ae ee ee eee. Peer ree echanical Drawing an oodworking Ui 
i ee —_— ied by a certificate from a county judge or ELMER BARWIS, M.D. WILLIAM D. HUNT............: \sst. Woodworking and 2 
Bac CA county clerk of the county, or the chosen freeholder smatep heey menace Ue 
ey: Te ’ ; ; Attending Physician ei ecm uc 
eins Si or township clerk of the township, or a mayor of the of 
pie ei city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. HOME-MAKING INDUSTRIES =i 
ne . op =i from two freeholders of the county. These certifi- CGculist BERTHA BIL BE ASP rere re Dressmaking © eh 
25 Si cates are printed on the same sheet with the forms of Fe ee VENSON.....Millinery and Embroidery ‘U5 
. ana on smtecats , ate orc ani by full directions LeROY W. FARLEY, D.D.S. CATHERIN kt, Sere Tailoring and Repairing ue 
“ J cu application, and are accompanied y ful direct oe MRS. EDW Ix SS i 2% 3 ree Tailoring and Repairing at 
bape Tag =i for filling them out. Biank forms of application and Dentist ES ee aera: Domestic Science Bf 
&S jas “a any desired information in regard to the school may X ELL M.B E RG EN. RN. BU RTUS EK. RR o- 6 Aruniee aden ned Okina & eee Baker a 
a - ae be obtained by writing to the following address, Nurse acc Wintities PHYSICAL TRAINING us 
fit =i ALVIN E. POPE, Superintendent, CHARLES MclLAUGHLIN ala = ne ag nr tn cay Oa aati abana ahaa in 
ge Tr , . a 4 Lining er for Boys 
OS a ae =] SCHOOL voR THE DEAF, TRENTON, N. J yngineer ADA R. STUDT..... Physical Training Instructor for Girls 
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